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31  Comics  Among  62  Features 
Surviving  Since  Before  1920 


Amazing  Number  of  Old-timers  Still  Popular  - . . 
Many  Continued  by  Their  Creators  . . .  Dorothy 
Dix  Is  Oldest 


DESPITE  the  high  annual  death  rate 
in  the  newspaper  comic  and  text 
feature  field  there  are  more  than  60 
now  appearing  that  have  been  in 
continuous  publication  since  before 
1920. 

Successfully  earning  their  own  way 
during  several  depressions  and  bat¬ 
tling  the  flood  of  features  that  have 
appeared  on  the  market  since  1930, 
these  old-timers  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  hardy.  Sixteen  of  them  were 
started  prior  to  1910  and  three  began 
in  1900  or  before. 

Exactly  half  of  the  survivors  are 
comics,  tlie  oldest  of  which  has  two 
direct  descendants.  However,  the  old¬ 
est  feature  in  the  newspapers  today  is 
Dorothy  Dix’s  column — begun  in  1896. 
Next  in  line  is  the  “Katzenjammer 
Kids,”  begun  in  1897  and  now  having 
two  branches  to  its  family  tree,  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids”  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  and  the  “Captain  and 
the  Kids”  of  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Third  in  line  is  Beatrice  Fair¬ 
fax’s  “Advice  to  the  Lovelorn.” 

Many  Original  Artists  Alivt 
A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  old¬ 
est  features  by  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
veals  that  an  amazing  number  that 
were  begun  prior  to  1920  are  still 
being  conducted  by  their  originators, 
and  also  that  of  the  text  features  sur¬ 
viving  a  large  majority  of  them  are 
columns  for  women. 

In  addition  to  the  oldest  text  fea¬ 
tures  just  mentioned  which  deal  with 
women’s  problems,  advice  on  love, 
child  care,  cooking,  and  beauty  care, 
there  are  at  least  eight  others  on  the 
same  subjects. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meriwether  Gilmer’s, 
‘Dorothy  Dix,”  not  only  takes  first 
place  for  being  the  oldest  feature  but 
also  for  being  the  oldest  conducted  by 
its  creator.  Her  column,  “Sunday 
Salad,”  was  started  April  6,  1896,  in 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
Dropping  the  first  title  but  still  re¬ 
taining  her  pseudonym,  Dorothy  Dix, 
in  1901,  left  Louisiana  for  the  New 
York  Journal  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst  to  be  reporter  and  columnist. 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

Later  she  was  .syndicated  by  Mc¬ 
Clure  and  since  1919  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
Syndicate 

Beatrice  Fairfax,  second  oldest  text 
feature,  started  her  “Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn”  column  for  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  1900.  Although  the 
name  is  a  nom  de  plume,  it  happens 
that  the  original  Beatrice  Fairfax  is 
again  writing  the  column.  Marie  Man¬ 
ning  first  wrote  the  articles  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Brisbane.  She 
continued  for  several  years.  Subse¬ 
quently  several  women  were  tried  at 
the  authorship  but  Miss  Manning, 


now  Mrs.  Marie  Gasch,  returned  to 
the  job  a  few  years  ago  and  has  been 
on  the  job  continuously  since.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  handled  by  King. 

In  consideration  of  the  comic  sur¬ 
vivors,  it  is  noteworthy  that  every¬ 
one  is  the  old  “funny  pajier”  type. 
All  are  humorous  and  nearly  all 
started  as  Sunday  pages.  Some  have 
adopted  the  continuity  style  which 
began  to  be  popular  arovmd  1920. 

Oldest  of  the  comics  are  the  “Katz¬ 
enjammer  Kids”  by  H.  H.  Knerr  and 
the  “Captain  and  the  Kids,”  by  Ru¬ 
dolph  Dirks,  both  of  which  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  “Katzenjammer 


List  of  Oldest  U.  S.  Syndicate  Features 


1896 —  Dorothy  Dix 

1897 —  Katzenjammer  Kids  (Captain 
and  the  Kids) 

1900 —  Beatrice  Fairfax — Advice  to  the 
Lovelorn 

1901 —  Linotype  or  Two. 

1902 —  Abe  Martin 

1903 —  John  T.  McCutcheon  cartoons 

1905 —  Little  Jimmy 

1906 —  Hairbreadth  Harry 

1907 —  Wake  of  the  News 

1907 —  Mutt  and  Jeff 

1908 —  Toonerville  Folks 

1909 —  Helen  Rowland 

1910 —  Ruth  Cameron’s  “Woman’s 
Philosophy” 

1910 — Helen  and  Warren  series 

1910 — Walt  Mason 

1910 —  Slim  Jim 

1911 —  Uncle  Wiggily 

1911 — How  to  Keep  Well 

1911 —  New  York  Theatre  Letter 
(Bums  Mantle) 

1912 —  “Ding”  Darling  cartoons 

1912 — Bringing  Up  Father 

1912 — Thornton  Burgess  Stories 
1912 — S’matter  Pop 

1912 —  Polly  and  Her  Pals 

1913 —  George  Matthew  Adams  Talks 

1913 — Krazy  Kat 

1913 — Metropolitan  Movies 

1913 —  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast 

1914 —  Investor’s  Guide 

1914 — Abie  the  Agent 


1914 —  Pa’s  Son-In-Law 

1915 —  Ham  bone 

1915 — Believe  It  Or  Not 

1915 — Revelations  of  a  Wife 

1915 —  Freckles  and  His  Friends 

1916 —  Beauty  Diary 

1916 — New  York  Day  by  Day 
(O.  O.  McIntyre) 

1916 —  David  Lawrence’s  Washington 
dispatch 

1917 —  Carey  Orr  cartoons 

1917 —  The  Gumps 

1918 —  Your  Baby  and  Mine 

1918 — Angelo  Patri 

1918 — Edgar  Guest  poems 

1918 — The  Bimgle  Family 
1918 — Cap  Stubbs  and  Tippie 
1918 — Joe  Jinks 
1918 — Somebody’s  Stenog 
1918 — Little  Mary  Mixup 
1918 — Toots  and  Casper 
1918 — Little  Benny’s  Notebook 
1918 — The  Once  Over 

1918 —  Frank  R.  Kent 

1919 —  Harold  Teen 

1919 — Barney  Google 

1919 — Gasoline  Alley 

1919— Thimble  Theatre 
1919— Mr.  and  Mrs. 

1919 —  Mrs.  Olive  Roberts  Barton 

1920 —  Winnie  Winkle 

1920 — Peter  Rabbit 

1920 — Vignettes  of  Life 

1920 — Home  Cooking 


Kids”  started  by  Dirks  in  1897  for 
Mr.  Hearst  in  the  New  York  Journal. 
Dirks  was  later  employed  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  to  draw  the  comic  for  the 
New  York  World  and  the  feature  be¬ 
came  entangled  in  a  legal  imbroglio 
between  Hearst  and  Pulitzer.  Litiga¬ 
tion  finally  awarded  Mr.  Hearst  title 
to  the  strip  and  both  comics  have  been 
continued  to  date  under  different 
names  but  with  the  same  characters. 
King  Features,  on  its  formation  in 
1913,  undertook  syndication  of  the 
“Katzenjammer  Kids.”  The  World 
Features  Service  handled  Dirks’ 
comic  until  United  Feature  Syndicate 
took  over  the  former’s  features  when 
Scripps-Howard  bought  the  World  in 
1931. 

Following,  in  fourth  place  for  age,  is 
“Linotype  or  Two,”  which  is  a  short 
text  feature  of  humor  and  philosophy 
'oegim  by  Bert  Leston  Taylor  in  1901 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  'The  Tribime 
Syndicate  handled  it  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  which  was  formed  several  years 
ago,  continues  it.  In  1921  on  the  death 
of  Taylor  it  was  written  by  Richard 
Henry  Little  and  it  was  recently 
taken  over  by  June  Provines. 

Aba  Martin 

“Abe  Martin,”  is  the  nation’s  oldest 
humorous  newspaper  panel  feature, 
and  is  fifth  among  the  oldest  S5mdi- 
cated  features.  Kin  Hubbard,  the 
originator,  was  a  paragrapher  and 
cartoonist  on  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  in  1904  when  Parker  was  candi¬ 
date  for  President,  Hubbard  used  to 
wrap  up  the  Democratic  point  of  view 
in  humorous  paragraphs  with  Abe 
Martin  as  the  spokesman.  The  one- 
column  panel  feature  with  never  more 
than  a  stick  of  type  and  a  cartoon  of 
“Abe”  leaning  against  a  fence  or  per¬ 
forming  some  feat  was  soon  changed 
from  politics  to  fashions  and  foibles 
of  mankind.  George  Matthew  Adams 
Newspaper  Service  started  its  syndi¬ 
cation  in  1910  and  it  was  taken  over 
by  John  Dille  to  National  Newspaper 
Service,  Chicago,  in  1916.  Since  Hub¬ 
bard’s  death  in  December,  1930,  the 
Dille  syndicate  has  been  continuing 
the  feature  with  choice  bits  from  the 
Abe  Martin  collection  of  more  than 
30  years.  “Now  that  automobiles  are 
so  cheap  an’  common  it  hardly  pays 
t’  teach  a  baby  t’  walk,”  is  one  of  Hub¬ 
bard’s  best. 

John  Tinney  McCutcheon,  one  of 
the  oldest  editorial  cartoonists,  joined 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1903  and  has 
been  with  that  newspaper  ever  since. 
He  was  syndicated  by  the  Tribune 
then  by  the  Tribune-News  Syndicate. 
Formerly  he  had  drawn  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record  and  Chicago  Herald. 

Swinnerton  Second 

The  second  oldest  comic,  according 
to  the  survey,  is  “Little  Jimmy,”  be¬ 
gun  in  the  New  York  American  in 
1905  by  James  Swinnerton  and  con- 
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tinued  to  date  by  him.  King  Features 
syndicates  it.  Swinnerton  is  credited 
by  some  historians  as  being  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  comic  car¬ 
toonist.  He  was  employed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  his  comic, 
"Mr.  Jack."  was  popular  on  the  west 
coast.  At  that  time  he  introduced  the 
"California  Bear"  into  his  comic  and 
it  still  appears  in  “Little  Jimmy,”  as 
the  ‘Til  ole  bear." 

"Hairbreadth  Harry,'’  third  comic  in 
length  of  service,  was  started  in  the 
old  Philadelphia  Press  by  Charles  W. 
Kahles  in  1906.  It  has  been  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate  since 
1919,  as  a  Sunday  page,  with  a  daily 
strip  beginning  in  1926.  Mr.  Kahles 
died  in  1931  and  the  comic  has  been 
drawn  by  F.  O.  Alexander  since  then. 

"Wake  of  the  News.”  humorous 
sports  feature,  all  text,  first  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1907  and 
was  written  by  Hugh  E.  Keough. 
known  as  "Hek.”  "nie  feature  was 
taken  over  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  and  is  now 
carried  on  by  Arch  Ward. 

Mutt  and  Jeff.  1907 
"Mutt  and  Jeff,"  handled  by  the 
Bell  Syndicate,  traces  its  lineage  back 
to  1907  w'hen  the  comic  “A  Mutt” 
was  published  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  H.  C.  (Bud)  Fisher,  who 
is  still  active,  created  the  character 
and  sold  that  newspaper  on  the  idea 
of  making  people  read  across  the  page 
ir.stead  of  down.  The  second  charac¬ 
ter.  "Jeff."  was  not  added  for  a  year. 
It  was  started  in  syndication  by  the 
Hearst  papers  and  taken  over  by  the 
WTieeler  Syndicate  when  it  was 
founded  in  1913.  Bell  secured  it  when 
John  N.  WTieeler  became  president 
there  on  its  formation  in  1916. 

Fontaine  Fox  was  an  artist  on  the 
Chicago  Post  when  he  interested  his 
managing  editor  in  “Toonerville 
Folks."  The  cartoon  appeared  once  a 
week  beginning  in  1908  and  in  1913 
Wheeler  started  its  syndication.  Bell 
Syndicate  later  took  it  over.  Fox  had 
drawn  political  cartoons  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald  before  going 
to  Chicago  in  1908. 

Helen  Rowland  began  writing  her 
“Reflections  of  a  Bachelor  Girl,”  in 
1909  for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Her 
articles  are  now  handled  by  King. 
They  were  packed  full  of  satire  di¬ 
rected  against  the  stronger  sex  and. 
according  to  her  syndicate,  earned  for 
her  the  title  of  “the  female  Bernard 
Shaw'.”  Later  she  changed  the  col¬ 
umn  to  "The  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Solo¬ 
mon,”  then  to  "Meditations  of  a  Mar¬ 
ried  Woman.”  and  now  she  is  writing 
the  "Marry-Go-Round.”  She  is  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kinney  Noyes. 

Adams  Discovered  Mason 
George  Matthew  Adams,  who 
founded  his  Service  about  1906,  dis¬ 
covered  Walt  Mason  who  has  been 
writing  "A  Rhyme  of  the  Time”  since 
1910,  and  also  Ruth  Cameron  who  has 
been  writing  "A  Woman’s  Philospohy” 
since  1910.  He  found  Mason  in  Em¬ 
poria,  Kans.,  writing  for  William  Al¬ 
len  White,  and  claims  that  he  was 
urged  to  syndicate  him  by  Senator 
Arihur  H.  Vandenburg,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald. 


A  unique  travel  series,  which  also 
claims  credit  for  being  the  oldest  of 
its  type,  is  the  "Helen  and  Warren” 
articles  started  in  1910  by  Mabel  Her¬ 
bert  Urner.  Miss  Urner,  who  is  Mrs. 
Lathrop  Colgate  Harper,  began  her 
stories  for  the  Hearst  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  and  her  two  articles  a  week  were 
syndicated  by  them.  Arthur  Brisbane 
suggested  the  series.  Later  she  re¬ 
duced  her  output  to  one  a  week  and 
went  with  McClures  Syndicate.  She 
has  been  with  Bell  since  1918.  Miss 
Urner  spends  all  Summer  and  Fall 
abroad  and  her  articles  are  chrono¬ 
logical  accounts  of  traveling  abroad. 
The  more  recent  Helen  and  Warren 
Guidelet  provides  itineraries  for  the 
traveler  in  detail,  even  to  out-of-the- 
way  eating  places. 

A  comic  more  popular  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  than  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  "Slim  Jim,"  released  by  the 
World  Color  Printing  Company  which 
was  founded  in  1900.  The  comic  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  daily  strip  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1910 
called  "Circus  Solly,"  drawn  by 
George  Fink,  now  deceased.  The  art¬ 
ist  was  persuaded  by  World  Color  to 
draw  “Slim  Jim  and  the  Force"  and 
it  first  appeared  September,  1910. 
Fink  handled  the  character  up  until 
1912  then  the  page  was  taken  over  by 
Raymond  Crawford  Yore  who  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  number  of  years.  Stan¬ 
ley  Armstrong  took  over  and  is  doing 
it  now. 

Health  Column 

One  of  the  first  health  columns,  and 
now  probably  the  oldest,  is  “How  to 
Keep  Well,”  started  in  1911  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Evans  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  a  part  of  that  paper’s  campaign 
against  “quacks."  It  is  now  written 
by  Dr.  Irving  S.  Cutter.  The  “New 
York  Theatre  Letter”  started  by 
Burns  Mantle  in  1911  has  also  con¬ 
tinued  to  date  under  the  .same  author. 
He  was  a  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Tribune  and  is  now  drama  critic 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News.  Both 
features  in  turn  came  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Tribune-News  Syn¬ 
dicate  after  syndication  by  the 
Tribune. 

Howard  R.  Garis.  creator  of  the 
"Uncle  Wiggily”  bedtime  stories,  be- 
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March  20-21 — Inter-State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  du  Pont,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

March  25  -  2(»  —  Associated 
Dailies  of  Florida,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Palm  Beach. 
Fla. 

March  2.5-2(>  —  Southwestern 
Journalism  Congress,  11th  an¬ 
nual  session,  Baylor  University, 
Waco,  Texas. 

March  2h  •  27  —  Utah  -  Idaho 
Associated  Press  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

April  4-5 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
mechanical  conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

.April  7-9 — University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  School  of  Journalism 
second  annual  short  course  in 
photography,  Oklahoma  City. 

April  12-15 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  A.ssn., 
semi-annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo. 

April  1.5-14 — Ohio  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  spring  conven¬ 
tion.  Hotel  Hollenden,  Cleve¬ 
land. 


gan  writing  them  about  1911  in  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  He 
was  syndicated  from  1914  to  1929  by 
McClure  and  then  was  taken  over  by 
Bell.  It  is  said  Garis  has  written 
8,700  "Uncle  Wiggily”  stories  with  a 
different  one  appearing  in  the  news¬ 
papers  every  day  since  they  were 
started. 

Jay  “Ding”  Darling,  famous  editorial 
cartoonist,  had  been  a  cartoonist  since 
1906  on  the  Des  Moines  Register  be¬ 
fore  he  was  syndicated  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  in  1912.  He  joined 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  1918  and 
has  been  syndicated  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  since  the  merger  of  the  two 
papters  in  1924. 

George  McManus  created  "Bringing 
Up  Father”  for  the  Hearst  pai)ers  in 
1912,  when  he  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  He  had  previously 
been  with  the  New  York  World  do¬ 
ing  "Panhandle  Pete,”  "Let  George 
Do  It,”  and  many  other  comics.  "Jiggs” 
and  "Maggie,”  of  the  current  comic, 
are  being  syndicated  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

S'matter  Pop 

"S’matter  Pop,”  by  C.  M.  Payne, 
was  also  started  in  1912  in  the  New 
York  World.  The  author  was  in  Death 
Valley  prospecting  for  gold  and  sent 
his  cartoons  to  the  World.  They  were 
accepted  and  he  received  a  contract. 
He  claims  he  received  the  idea  for  the 
strip  while  writing  a  drama  review 
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for  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  -  Timet 
where  he  heard  a  comedian  say, 
“S’matter  Bill.”  Me  later  used  the 
phrase  in  a  Sunday  feature  he  was 
doing  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
prior  to  hunting  gold.  Bell  Syndicate 
tdok  the  strip  over  in  1921  after  the 
World  published  it  until  1917  and 
King  Features  syndicated  it  until 
1921. 

Thornton  Burgess  has  been  writing 
bedtime  and  nature  stories  for  news¬ 
paper  publication  since  1912.  George 
Matthew  Adams  gave  him  his  stan 
with  “Bedtime  Stories”  at  that  time 
when  the  former  helped  organize  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers.  Burgess  con¬ 
tinued  with  that  group  until  1920 
when  the  New  York  Tribune  started 
syndicating  his  “Nature  Stories.”  His 
“Bedtime  Stories”  are  still  syndicated 
by  Associated,  which  is  now  affiliated 
with  Bell  Syndicate. 

“Polly  and  Her  Pals”  was  created 
in  1912  by  Cliff  Sterrett  for  the  New 
York  Journal.  It  was  started  in  syn¬ 
dication  by  King  in  1916.  Sterrett 
formerly  was  an  artist  on  the  Neu 
York  Herald  where  he  drew  “Before 
and  After.”  He  also  worked  on  the 
New  York  Times  and  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Herald. 

The  year  1913  brought  four  features, 
two  of  them  textual,  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  date.  George  Matthew 
Adams  began  his  philosophical  daily 
"Today's  Talk”  which  was  syndicated 
through  his  own  Service. 

Krazy  Kat  in  1913 

George  Herriman  started  "Krazy 
Kat”  in  1913  for  the  Hearst  papers, 
and  was  soon  taken  on  by  King. 

"Metropolitan  Movies”  also  had  its 
beginning  in  1913  as  “Everyday  Mov¬ 
ies”  by  Rollin  Kirby  in  the  New  York 
World.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gene 
Carr  for  about  seven  years  during 
which  time  he  accepted  contributions 
from  other  artists.  As  a  result  of  his 
contributions  Denys  Wortman  was  se¬ 
lected  to  continue  the  panel  feature 
and  has  done  it  since  1924.  United 
Features  syndicates  it. 

Roe  Fulkerson  began  writing  his 
"Sunday  Morning  Breakfast”  articles 
about  1913  but  they  were  not  syndi¬ 
cated  until  he  joined  McNaught  in 
1923.  His  weekly  feature  is  a  light, 
humorous  piece  reproducing  the  ban¬ 
ter  that  is  liable  to  go  across  the 
breakfast  table  between  father,  moth¬ 
er,  son  and  daughter. 

A  syndicated  financial  feature  made 
its  appearance  in  1914,  the  “Investor's 
Guide.”  It  was  started  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  handled  by  In. 
Tribune  Syndicate  until  taken  over 
by  the  Tribune  -  News  Syndicate 
Charles  W.  Emerson  started  it  and  it 
is  being  continued  by  the  syndicate 
staff. 

Harry  Hershfield  Began  in  1914 

“Abie  the  Agent”  also  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  1914  in  the  Hearst  paper.- 
Harry  Hershfield  created  it  and  ha.- 
continued  it  to  date  for  King. 

“Pa’s  Son-in-law”  was  started  by 
King  in  1914  soon  after  the  syndicate 
was  organized  near  the  end  of  1913 
Duke  Wellington  was  the  creator  and 
he  stayed  with  the  Hearst  syndicate 
until  1920  when  he  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  where  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  date. 

Going  into  1915  dozens  of  comics 
were  started  and  were  in  daily  pub¬ 
lication.  However,  looking  backward 
we  see  only  the  aforementioned  If 
from  those  18  years  that  have  sur¬ 
vived,  whereas  the  next  five  years 
produce  15  survivors.  There  are  as 
many  textual  features  that  have  sur¬ 
vived  from  that  period. 

The  famous  Robert  L.  Ripley  "Be¬ 
lieve  It  Or  Not”  cartoons  were  startec 
in  the  New  York  Globe  about  1915 
but  were  not  a  regular  feature.  They 
soon  appeared  more  frequently  anC 
Ripley,  a  sports  cartoonist,  was  spend- 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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200,000  Used  Cars  Sold; 
Decks  Clear  for  New  Autos 


DETROIT,  March  16 — It  is  believed 
that  about  180,000  used  cars  worth 
over  $55,000,000  were  sold  during  Na¬ 
tional  Used  Car  Exchange  Week.  The 
1936  and  1937  models  appear  to  have 
moved  faster  than  older  cars,  which 
very  definitely  relieved  the  dealers 
ot  an  unusually  large  capital  tie-up. 
Ford  dealers  sold  approximately  60,- 
CKM)  units.  General  Motors  dealers  68,- 
000.  Chrysler  dealers  32,000,  and 
others  25,000. 


Sales  show  that  the  advertising 
selling  cost  was  about  2%. 

Newspapters  have  without  a  doubt 
put  over  one  of  the  greatest  selling 
events  in  the  history  of  automobiles, 
and  to  the  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  America  the  success  of 
National  Used  Car  Exchange  Week 
can  be  attributed. 


National  Used  Car  Exchange  Week 
opened  March  5  with  parades,  band 
concerts,  used  car  expositions,  bon¬ 
fires  of  "junkers’’  and  other  activities 
designed  to  attract  public  attention. 
The  week  was  indorsed  by  public  of¬ 
ficials.  .safety  organizations  and  in¬ 
numerable  civic  groups,  and  it  was 
supported  by  a  vigorous  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  as  outlined  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  Feb.  26  and 
March  5. 

Typical  of  the  official  support  of  the 
campaign  was  the  action  of  Ohio, 
which  put  1938  license  plates  on  sale 
five  days  early  for  the  convenience  of 
used  car  purchasers. 

Business  Men  Helped 

Business  men  in  many  states  ran 
advertisements  indorsing  the  cam¬ 
paign.  and  some  of  them  announced 
publicly  they  would  lend  their  em¬ 
ployes  money  to  make  down  pay¬ 
ments  on  u.sed  cars  purchased  during 
the  eight-day  drive.  In  Detroit  the 
papers  even  went  so  far  as  to  line  up 
advertising  of  suppliers  to  run  along¬ 
side  the  National  U.sed  Car  Exchange 
Week  copy.  In  Detroit  a  larger  men’s 
store  ran  an  intere.sting  ad  with  the 
shield  asking,  "Why  Not  a  New 
Clothes  Week?” 

Newspaper  advertising,  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  the  best  salesman  for  used 
cars,  proved  itself  in  the  National 
Used  Car  Exchange  Week  drive. 
When  the  complete  returns  are  in,  a 
newspaper  success  story  will  have 
been  written  that  will  prove  for  all 
time  the  value  of  daily  newspaper 
space. 

It  was  suggested  by  this  writer  to 
a  large  number  of  newspapers  that 
they  continue  the  used-car  drive,  and 
reports  coming  in  show  that  in  many 
cities  the  dealers  okayed  the  plan 
100%.  The  real  reason  behind  an  ex¬ 
tension  was  the  fact  that  many  poten¬ 
tial  buyers  did  not  draw  salary  checks 
during  the  drive  and  an  extension 
Would  allow  those  people  to  make 
purchases  on  the  same  basis  as  during 
the  National  Used  Car  Exchange 


Newspapers  Play  Leading  Part  in  Promotion 
of  National  Exchange  Week  . . .  Dealer  Copy 
Rivals  National  Campaign  in  Linage 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 


200,000  USED  CARS  SOLD.  SAYS  REEVES 

WHILE  FULL  REPORTS  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had  not  been  received, 
Alfred  Reeves,  general  manager.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
stated  this  week  that  National  Used  Car  Exchange  Week  had  been  a  great 
success,  resulting  in  sales  of  more  than  200,000  used  cars. 

One  of  the  amazing  results  of  the  campaign  was  the  report  that  almost 
40%  of  all  used  cars  sold  were  for  cash  without  trade-ins.  An  early  estimate 
was  that  on  an  average  five  cars  were  sold  by  each  used  car  dealer  through¬ 
out  the  country,  at  an  average  price  of  about  $200. 

However,  some  sections  of  the  country  did  not  fare  as  well  as  others. 
In  places  on  the  West  Coast  floods  washed  out  all  hope  for  large  sales. 

Mr.  Reeves  recommended  such  a  united  effort  to  other  industries  which 
are  suffering  from  stagnation. 

Dealers  who  have  had  large  amounts  tied  up  in  used  cars  w’ill  now  be 
able  to  put  the  cash  received  into  new  cars,  Mr.  Reeves  explained. 

Mr.  Reeves  said  that  copy  had  been  placed  in  every  daily  newspaper  and 
almost  every  weekly  in  the  United  States.  In  round  figures  $950,000  was 
spent  in  newspapers,  $150,000  on  billboards,  $120,000  on  400  radio  stations  and 
$50,000  in  promotional  material.  Mr.  Reeves  believes  that  this  was  the  largest 
advertising  campaign  ever  conducted  in  one  week. 


Recently  we  stated  that  Pontiac 
was  placir.g  a  Maich  .schedule  through 
the  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  agency. 
This  release  of  18-inch  copy  went  to 
about  the  same  list  as  received  the 
February  schedules. 

Buick  released  orders  through  the 
Arthur  Kudner  agency  for  insertions 
this  week.  The  most  optimistic  hopes 
of  the  Buick  dealers  appiear  to  have 
been  surpassed  by  early  reports  on 
the  moving  of  u.sed  cars. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  is  releasing  large 
copy  to  a  small  Dodge  list  on  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  for  the  latter  part 
of  March. 

A  very  limited  DeSoto  release  will 
be  made  through  the  J.  Stirling 


Getchell  agency  for  March  issues. 

Getchell  agency  has  released  a 
Plymouth  schedule  to  a  rather  general 
list  this  week.  Copy  running  1,500 
or  1,000  lines,  will  be  followed  by 
another  insertion  the  week  of  March 
27  in  some  points.  W.  W.  Romaine, 
advertising  director  of  the  Plymouth 
division  Chrysler  Motor  Company,  has 
sent  the  following  letter  to  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  Plymouth  list: 
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New  Car  Linage 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Company  made 
a  general  March  release  of  300-line 
copy  to  a  large  number  of  dealer  and 
distributor  points. 


ttr  was  that  iiur  strike  last  spring  had  serious¬ 
ly  reduced  our  production  and  our  dealers 
were  dentanding  more  cars  than  we  could  ship. 
We  found  that  the  appearance  of  IMy mouth 
newspaper  advertising  in  local  papers  stirred 
oiir  local  dealers  to  clamorous  complaints 
ahont  not  getting  all  the  cars  they  wanted  and 
could  readily  sell. 

"Wi  an  seniling  your  business  department 
tile  til  si  insertion  onler  for  l’l> mouth's  1938 
spring  advertising.  This  reflects  the  change  in 
the  current  Imsiness  situation.  We  are  facing 
our  spring  selling  season,  and  our  problem  is 
to  hit  the  local  markets,  and  hit  them  hard. 
We  consider  your  paper  an  ideal  medium  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
t  action  and  pleasure  to  me  to  be  again  in  a 
position  to  use  your  paper,” 


Chevrolet  schedule  which  was 
placed  through  Campbell-Ewald  for 
the  latter  part  of  March  will  help 
bring  up  the  March  automotive  linage. 
Many  papers  received  revised  orders 
but  the  March  schedule  remains  in 


newspapers. 

The  1938  Champion  Spark  Plug 
newspaper  schedule  will  run  in  187 
newspapers  totaling  1,260  lines  in  four 
insertions.  This  is  released  by  Mac¬ 
Manus,  John  &  Adams. 


Auto  Drive  Example 
for  Other  Industries 


Success  of  National  Used  Car  Ex¬ 
change  Week  shows  the  tremendous 
possibilities  open  to  other  businesses 
in  similar  united  and  uniform  activity, 
said  M.  J.  A.  McDonald,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune  and  nationally  known  au¬ 
thor  on  classified  advertising  topics. 
Mr.  McDonald  said  the  surface  of  such 
expansive  promotions  had  just  been 
scratched. 


**T!ut«*  liaN  liffii  a  fcclitiK  alu’oatl,  so  wc  an 
told,  that  IMyiiioiith  has  not  fjecn  giving  ap 
propriatf  cnnsidcration  to  iht-  importance  of 
!K'\vspai»t'rs  in  its  atlvcrtising  progiain.  Ptr- 
haps  it  arose  Ironi  the  fact  that  wire  not  doing 
as  nitiol)  newspaper  atlvertising  as  we  ha«l  tione 
in  s.-nie  fo  nit  r  j  erituls.  Tht  t.u!  of  the  mat* 


"Other  national  industries  can,  by 
united  drives  in  every  city  of  the 
United  States,  obtain  similar  suc¬ 
cess,”  Mr.  McDonald  said.  “Such  a 
campaign  could,  for  example,  be  un¬ 
dertaken  successfully  by  a  specific 
type  of  transpKjrtation — such  as  the 
railroads,  the  airlines  or  the  steam¬ 
ship  lines — in  a  pre-vacation  season. 

“Real  estate  men  have  been  crying 
for  a  dozen  years.  They  could  do  a 
job  similar  to  that  of  the  automobile 
industry,  if  they  united  on  a  single 
theme  and  concentrated  on  a  single 
week,  and  could  obtain  even  more 
Federal  cooperation  than  did  the  au¬ 
tomotive  men.  Think  what  support 
would  be  thrust  behind  a  drive  con¬ 
ducted  simultaneously  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale  with  a  slogan  of  home  own¬ 
ership. 

Because  of  consistent  adverti.sing 
and  promotion  throughout  the  years, 
the  nation  is  more  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  automobiles  and  replacing  them 
than  in  buying  homes,  Mr.  McDonald 
pointed  out. 


Literary  Digest  A::ks 
77-B  Reorganization 


A  petition  for  authority  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  under  section  77-b  of  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  act  was  filed  Wednesday  in 
U  S.  District  Court,  New  York,  on 
behalf  of  the  Literary  Digest,  Inc.,  233 
Fourth  Ave.  Liabilities  were  listed  at 
$1,492,067.67  and  assets  at  $850,923.72. 
The  petition  stated  that  the  magazine 
had  approximately  425,000  subscribers 
until  February  23,  when  it  suspended 
“temporarily,”  laying  off  all  but  20  of 
its  staff  of  200. 


Th  roughout  the  country  newspapers  did  a  big  job  of  selling  advertising  to  dealers 
tying  in  with  the  national  copy  on  Used-Car  Exchange  Week.  Much  of  this  dealer 
copy  appeared  on  classified  pages,  but  display  was  freely  used.  For  many  a  news¬ 
paper  the  dealer  copy  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  national  linage.  Here  are  a 
few  sample  pages  to  show  how  it  was  handled. 


The  corporation  made  a  profitable 
business  of  “renting  its  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  for  direct  mailing  purposes  and 
for  direct  mail  sales  campaigns”  at 
from  $8  to  $15  per  thousand  names, 
grossing  $5,746  through  this  endeavor 
in  February,  the  petition  stated. 

The  petition  set  forth  that  the  best 
“prospect  for  creditors  lies  in  the  un¬ 
interrupted  renting  of  the  mail  lists 
and  resumption  of  publication.” 
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55  Newsmen  Menaced 
By  Nazis  in  Vienna 


THE  STRONG  ARM  of  German  mili¬ 
tary  subjugation  reached  out  March 
16  and  took  into  custody  three  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  American  newspaper 
services,  climaxing  a  turbulent  week 
^or  correspondents  who  descended  on 
Vienna  to  report  the  Nazi  putsch. 

During  the  few  days  required  for 
Nazi  confiscation  of  Austria,  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  “world  press,”  which 
Reichsfuehrer  Adolf  Hitler  has  re¬ 
peatedly  denounced,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  where  it  included 
at  one  time  threat  of  death  for  those 
who  do  not  comply  with  unexplained 
orders. 

AP  Photographer  Jailed 

On  March  16  uniformed  Storm 
Troopers  tramped  into  the  Vienna 
office  of  the  Associated  Press  and  took 
into  custody  Willy  Jacobson,  German- 
born  veteran  photographer,  who  is 
half -Jewish.  There  was  no  charge 
and  no  explanation.  He  was  still  in 
jail  Thursday  when  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press,  the  AP  reported. 

On  the  same  day  Ernst  Kleinberg, 
regular  Vienna  representative  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  who  is  a  Polish- 
Jew,  was  arrested  and  his  office  closed. 
Robert  P.  Dorman,  Acme  manager, 
reported  that  another  of  his  photog¬ 
raphers,  Ray  Rousseau,  an  American 
citizen,  has  been  missing  in  Austria 
for  six  days.  On  March  16,  the  United 
Press  in  London  cabled  Mr.  Dorman 
that  Rousseau  was  under  “protective 
custody”  in  Austria. 

Rousseau,  regularly  assigned  to  the 
Paris  bureau,  was  cabled  to  leave  for 
Austria  on  March  11.  He  traveled  to 
Munich,  Germany,  under  a  French 
passpiort  as  his  visas  in  his  American 
credentials  had  expired.  He  entered 
Austria  via  Linz.  When  he  was  miss¬ 
ing  several  days  the  matter  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Department. 

INS  Man's  Passport  Snisnd 
Late  Thursday,  Acme  Paris  office 
received  a  telegram  from  Rousseau 
stating  that  he  was  in  Linz  where 
he  had  been  in  jail  for  5  days  and  that 
he  was  leaving  immediately.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  been  held  on  an 
espionage  charge.  He  had  reached 
Vienna,  where  he  left  most  of  his 
excess  baggage  and  equipment,  before 
returning  to  Linz. 

Alfred  Tyrnauer,  International  News 
Service  Austrian  correspwndent,  who 
is  credited  with  being  one  of  the  first 
American  reporters  to  get  the  story 
of  Chancellor  Kurt  Schuschnigg’s 
resignation,  was  arrested,  released, 
re-arrested  and  then  released  after 
he  had  surrendered  his  passport. 
INS  is  endeavoring  to  have  his  pass¬ 
port  returned.  He  is  an  Austrian-Jew. 

Earl  Johnson,  vice-president  and 
general  news  manager  of  United 
Press,  reported  his  regular  stall  of 
five  men  in  Austria  and  an  additional 
staff  imported  to  cover  the  crisis  was 
intact. 

Guns  Menace  55  Newsmen 

The  stringency  of  censorship  and 
the  oppression  of  the  foreign  press  in 
Vienna  began  with  the  arrival  of 
German  troops.  On  March  12,  news¬ 
papermen  began  to  feel  the  pinch. 
Calls  were  supervised  by  soldiers  who 
stood  beside  newspapermen  making 
telephone  calls,  wires  were  tapped 
and  the  mail  was  watched.  Private 
Austrian  news  agencies  requested 
their  clients  to  ask  no  questions  lest 
they  be  regarded  as  incriminating. 
All  local  telephone  calls  had  to  be  in 
German,  but  those  to  points  abroad 
could  be  in  any  language. 

Just  before  Hitler  addressed  the 


madly  cheering  throngs  outside  the 
former  palace  of  the  Hapsburgs,  ap¬ 
proximately  55  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  described  by  G.  E.  R.  Gedye  of 
the  New  York  Times  as  the  entire 
foreign  press  corps,  were  held  at  gun¬ 
point  March  15  in  the  Chancellery 
under  threat  they  would  be  shot  if 
they  attempted  to  leave.  The  news- 
papiermen  had  been  called  to  the 
building  to  get  passes  to  hear  Hitler's 
spieech.  They  were  held  for  an  hour 
and  released  just  in  time  to  join  the 
tightly  -  packed,  hysterical  throng 
gathered  beneath  an  ocean  of  flags 
to  hear  the  Fuehrer.  No  official  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  detention  was  given. 

Austrian  Nazi  officials  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellery  were  embarrassed  but  power¬ 
less  to  obtain  the  writers’  release  and 
it  was  one  hour  later  that  some  of 
them  discovered  a  telephone,  rang  up 
various  legations  and  were  set  free. 

The  incident  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  INS 
corre.sp)ondent,  as  follows: 

“After  receiving  a  police  card  1 
went  downstairs  where  four  years  ago 
ex-Chancellor  Engelbert  Dollfuss  was 
murdered  and  where  I  once  before 
was  imprisoned  while  viewing  the 
scene  of  his  death. 

"Muzzle  Pushed  at  Faces" 

“With  us  on  the  stairway  descended 
ten  high  officers  of  the  Austrian  army, 
including  two  generals. 

“We  were  stoppied  at  the  door  by 
a  sentry  in  the  black  steel  helmet  and 
long  black  overcoat,  black  boots  and 
black  shirt  of  Hitler’s  elite  guards. 
He  was  carrying  a  typical  short-bar¬ 
reled  carbine. 

“One  of  the  Austrian  officers  softly 
inquired: 

“  ‘Can  we  get  out?’ 

“  Stand  back!’  shouted  the  sentry, 
who  was  a  private. 

“This  prompted  one  of  the  gener¬ 
als  to  speak. 

“  ‘Do  you  see  my  rank?  Do  you  see 
who  I  am?’  he  asked. 

“The  sentry  replied:  ‘I  only  know 
I  have  orders  to  shoot  anybody  who 
tries  to  get  out  that  door.  I  tell  you 
I  have  orders  to  shoot — and  I  will 
shoot!’ 

“He  shook  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle 
in  our  faces. 

“The  journalists  and  Austrian  offi¬ 
cers  fell  back  silently,  some  stumbling, 
but  all  obeying  the  representative  of 
the  unmistakable  master  of  Austria. 

“As  we  went  upstairs  I  noticed  the 
Austrian  officers  glancing  at  their  own 
swastika  arm  bands  and  looking 
menacingly  at  each  other.” 

The  cable  desk  in  New  York  tele¬ 
graphed  Knickerbocker  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  incident.  His  reply 
was:  “People  who  are  surrounded  in 
the  Foreign  Office  never  give  expla¬ 
nations.” 

In  his  story  in  the  Times,  Gedye 


said  the  corcespondents  who  had  gone 
to  Vienna  for  the  historic  occasion 
were  forced  to  witness  the  impressive 
scene  from  the  Chancellery  windows. 
He  added: 

"The  German  guards'  threat  to 
shoot  down  high  Austrian  officers 
with  ourselves  behind  them  tells  a 
story  of  what  lies  behind  the  inva¬ 
sion  and  military  occupation  of  this 
country  very  different  from  the  one 
put  forward  in  the  imposing  fra¬ 
ternization  parade.” 


Scripps  Estate 
Left  in  Trust 
for  His  Family 


Publisher's  Six  Children 
To  Become  Equal  Heirs 
After  Death  of  Mother 
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FCC  Cracks  Down 
On  Applications 
from  Newspapers 


Drive  Seeks  Long  list 
of  Rejections  to  Stave 
Off  Inquiry 


Washington,  D.  C..  March  14 — 
Newspaper  applicants  for  radio  broad¬ 
cast  stations  are  suffering  the  effects 
of  a  drive  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  to  “put  its  house 
in  order”  and  stave  off  Congressional 
investigation. 

Too  generous  allocation  of  frequen¬ 
cies  to  publishers  has  been  claimed  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  within  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
grounds  of  criticism  and  demand  for 
probe.  Bills  to  divorce  radio  from  the 
press  are  pending.  And  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  leaning  over  backward  to 
establish  a  long  list  of  rejections  that 
may  be  cited  if  the  Congressional  in¬ 
quiry  eventuates. 

Victimf  of  Policy 

Recent  victims  of  this  policy  whose 
applications  were  denied  are:  Mil- 
waukee  Journal,  seeking  a  second  out¬ 
let  in  the  city  of  its  publication; 
Washington  Post,  endeavoring  to  add 
a  fifth  station  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  share  in  the  rich  local 
advertising  contracts  that  have  gone 
on  the  air;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
which  sought  additional  facilities  that 
would  have  put  another  station  off  the 
air;  Port  Huron  Times-Herald,  com¬ 
peting  with  a  non-publisher  applicant, 
for  a  grant  that  would  have  concen¬ 
trated  both  media  in  single  ownership. 

Of  approximately  700  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  now  licensed,  more  than  200  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  publishers. 

With  the  very  apparent  drive  against 
further  encroachment  of  publishers 
into  the  field  of  broadcasting,  the 
Commissioners  have  placed  themselves 
in  a  position  to  answer  virtually  every 
major  objection  that  has  been  voiced 
against  their  administration  of  radio, 
and  have  let  little  for  Congress  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

After  many  hours  of  debate,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  scheduled  Friday  afternoon  to 
lay  plans  for  an  investigation  of 


monopoly  in  the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try.  The  commission  was  in  accord 
on  the  proposal  that  inquiry  be  made 
but  disagreed  on  procedure. 


The  will  of  the  late  Robert  P 
Scripps,  controlling  stockholder  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  as- 
.sociated  enterprises,  was  filed  March 
16  in  Probate  Court  in  Hamilton,  But¬ 
ler  County,  Ohio,  near  Cincinnati,  by 
Paul  Patterson,  of  Cleveland,  general 
counsel  and  controller  for  the  Scripps. 
Howard  newspapers  and  attorney  for 
Mr.  Scripps.  The  publisher  died 
March  3  aboard  his  yacht  off  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Under  its  terms  the  will,  signed  by 
Mr.  Scripps  on  July  12,  1935,  provide- 
that  his  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Cul 
bertson  Scripps,  is  bequeathed  all  of 
his  personal  effects,  with  his  business 
properties  left  in  trust  for  his  wife 
and  children  after  some  minor  specific 
bequests. 

Management  Unchanged 

The  will  filed  Wednesday  is  not 
concerned  with  the  control  and  man¬ 
agement  of  Scripps-Howard.  By  the 
terms  of  a  trust  agreement  made  in 
1922  by  Mr.  Scripps’  father,  E.  ff 
Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  organization,  control  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  concern  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  three-man  board  of  trus' 
tees  composed  of  Robert  P.  Scripps 
associates,  Roy  W.  Howard,  W.  If 
Hawkins  and  George  B.  Parker,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

These  three  were  designated 
Robert  P.  Scripps’  successors  by  Nr 
Scripps  himself  under  authority  dele 
gated  to  him  under  the  trust  agree¬ 
ment  set  up  by  E.  W.  Scripps  in  1922 
Act  os  Executors 
In  the  will  filed  another  board  of 
trustees  is  created  for  the  property 
left  by  Robert  P.  Scripps,  which,  in 
addition  to  Mrs.  Scripps,  includes  Mr 
Patterson  and  Harry  L.  Smithton.  of 
Cincinnati,  life-long  associate  of  Mr 
Scripps  and  also  of  his  father.  Thu 
board  likewise  acts  as  executors 
the  estate. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Scripps  the 
estate  is  to  be  divided  equally  amon? 
the  six  children. 

Under  the  will  provision  is  made 
for  annuities  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rober 
L.  Merigold,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
for  several  members  of  the  Scripps 
household  staff.  Mr.  Merigold  was 
lifetime  companion  of  Mr.  Scripps. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Scripps  instructed 
that  an  Ellen  Browning  Scripps  Four 
dation  be  set  up  with  funds  which!* 
inherited  from  Miss  Ellen  Brown®? 
Scripps,  his  aunt,  to  perpetuate  activ' 
ties  in  which  she  was  interested. 

Probate  Judge  Gideon  Palmer  fctfd 
April  6  for  hearing  of  the  probate  of 
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the  will  to  allow  time  to  elapse  for 
necessary  legal  notice  to  the  children 
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CANADA  TO  REQUIRE  PUBUSHERS'  STATEMENTS 

OTTAWA,  March  15 — Favored  by  the  government  and  opposed  by  none,  a 
bill  proposed  by  Thomas  L.  Church,  a  Toronto  conservative  member, 
amending  the  Post  Office  Act  to  require  semi-annual  statements  by  news¬ 
papers,  giving  a  list  of  those  owning  or  financially  interested  in  them,  was 
passed  tonight  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons.  Object  of  the  bill  is  to 
lequire  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  owners,  editors,  publishers  and 
stockholders  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Canada  be  filed 
with  the  Postmaster  General  and  printed  in  such  papers  not  later  than  April  1 
and  Oct.  1  each  year,  and  such  additional  information  must  be  given  con¬ 
cerning  the  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  person  in  such  publication  or 
its  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  by  regu¬ 
lation  require,  such  information  to  disclose  the  ownership  of  such  publication. 
The  new  section  is  designated  23A  in  the  Post  Office  Act 


GANNETT  PROFITS 

Consolidated  net  profit,  includin? 
equity  in  undistributed  net  profits  of 
controlled  companies,  of  the  Gaiino'J 
Company,  Inc.,  for  1937  was  $1.123, 08o 
after  surtax,  compared  with  $1.02615® 
in  1936.  In  his  report  to  stockholder 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  sail 
“total  taxes  other  than  Federal  incon* 
and  New  York  State  franchise  ta^ 
charged  to  operation  for  19^ 
amounted  to  $163,294.  This  compaT’ 
with  $96,133  for  the  previous 
Funded  and  other  long-term  de^ 
and  mortgage  payable  were  reduce® 
by  $501,000. 
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Roosevelt  Releases  Show 
His  Confidence  in  Press 

Transcripts  of  Newspaper  Conferences  Disclose 
Important  Information  Given  "Off  the 
Record'' .  .  .  Trust  Not  Violated 


By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  15 — An 
intimate  picture  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  dealings  with  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  was  revealed  this  week 
when  newspapers  were  permitted  to 
publish  verbatim  transcripts  of  al¬ 
most  a  score  of  White  House  press 
conferences. 

Aside  from  their  importance  as  pub¬ 
lic  documents  of  a  character  never 
before  made  available  for  publication, 
the  releases  have  many  interesting 
sidelights,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
more  readily  discernible  to  newspa¬ 
permen  than  to  casual  readers. 

Friendly  Attitude  Shown 
To  the  individual  whose  interest 
surpasses  that  of  simple  curiosity  to 
know  how  Presidential  pronounce¬ 
ments  reach  newsprint,  there  is  sub¬ 
stance  for  interesting  analysis.  The 
friendly  attitude  reflected  in  ques¬ 
tions  asked  and  answers  given,  for 
instance,  readily  accounts  for  the  fa¬ 
vorable  press  Mr.  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
particularly  in  the  early  days  of  his 
first  Administration. 

But  somewhat  crisper  inquiries  and 
responses  appear  as  the  transcribed 
notes  record  the  passage  of  months 
into  history,  and  the  stage  described 
by  columnists  as  “the  end  of  the 
Roosevelt  honeymoon”  approaches. 

The  accusation  leveled  against  the 
President  that  “he  can  hand  it  out, 
but  he  can’t  take  it,”  appears  to  find 
some  measure  of  support  in  several  of 
the  releases.  And  readers  might  bear 
in  mind  that  not  all  of  the  conferences, 
nor  even  the  entire  proceedings  in  all 
of  those  included,  were  made  public. 
There  have  been  instances  of  mutual 
resentment,  even  traces  of  bellicose 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  executive 
desk  when  the  President  and  the  press 
corps  have  met  in  semi-weekly  ses¬ 
sion,  but  those  situations  have  not 
generally  been  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
leased  material. 

Roosevelt's  Smile  Missing 
To  be  specific,  it  is  difficult  to  read 
the  famous  Roosevelt  smile  into  pages 
dealing  with  conferences  which  fol¬ 
lowed  important  New  Deal  reverses  in 
the  courts  and  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
reason  is  that  the  smile  just  wasn’t 
there. 

Because  the  reports  do  not  cover 
any  sessions  later  than  1936,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  assess  blame  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  arose  after  the  President  dis¬ 
cussed  abolition  of  holding  companies 
in  a  recent  conference.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  correspondents  who 
listened  to  his  comment  interpreted 
his  attitude  to  be  one  favoring  death 
to  all  corporate  entities  in  this  classi¬ 
fication.  The  White  House  ended  the 
furor  of  opposition  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere,  by  asserting  the  news 
stories  were  inaccurate.  It  would 
have  been  impolitic  of  reporters  to 
suggest  that  the  President  produce 
the  record  of  the  conference,  but  at 
least  one  Republican  congressman 
niade  that  suggestion.  The  evidence, 
however,  has  not  been  forthcoming. 


Interesting,  also,  from  a  newspaper 
viewpoint,  was  the  disclosure  of  the 
vast  amount  of  important  information 
passed  on  to  correspondents,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  bank  holiday  and 
other  periods  of  legislative  flux — in¬ 
formation,  however,  which  was  im¬ 
parted  “off  the  record”  and  could  not 
be  printed.  Proof  that  the  confidence 
imposed  in  the  press  was  respected  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  practice  has 
continued  down  the  present  day. 

Conditions  under  which  press_  con¬ 
ferences  are  conducted  are  made  clear 
in  the  first  of  the  releases.  It  quotes 
the  President’s  explanation  of  three 
news  categories  which,  he  empha¬ 
sized,  must  be  observed: 

1.  Straight  news  announcements, 
which  may  be  published,  but  not  in 
direct  quotes  unless  spKJcifically  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  President. 

2.  Background  information,  “which 
means  material  which  can  be  used  by 
all  of  you  on  your  own  authority  and 
responsibility,  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  White  House,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  revive  the  Ananias 
Club.” 

3.  Off  -  the  -  record  news,  which 


cannot  be  printed,  or  even  passed  on 
to  associates  or  editors  —  “because 
there  is  always  the  danger  that,  while 
you  people  may  not  violate  the  rule, 
somebody  may  forget  to  say,  ‘This  is 
off  the  record  and  confidential,’  and 
the  other  party  may  use  it  in  a 
story.” 

Banking  Policy  Disclosed 

This  week’s  publication  revealed 
that  the  President  disclosed  the  en¬ 
tire  framework  of  his  banking  policy, 
including  insurance  of  deposits,  at  his 
very  first  conference.  But  he  en¬ 
joined  the  correspondents  not  to  make 
use  of  the  material,  and  accordingly 
the  story  did  not  reach  the  reading 
public  for  many  days.  In  the  same 
manner,  he  made  known  his  program 
for  “managed  currency.” 

Through  one  of  the  earlier  tran¬ 
scripts  it  became  known  that  part  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  first  pay-check  went 
to  pay  his  initiation  fee  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  and  that  he  sent  a  shipment  of 
the  first  legalized  3.2  beer  to  that  or¬ 
ganization  as  a  gift.  In  a  more  serious 
vein,  but  again  off  the  record,  the 
President  described  as  “silly”  the  sug- 


A  PRICELESS,  ornate,  hand-carved 

table  sent  to  President  Roosevelt 
four  years  ago  as  an  emblem  of  good¬ 
will  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  has 
become  the  “hat  rack”  of  Washington 
correspondents. 

Slightly  more  than  12  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  designed  for  use  by  the 
President’s  Cabinet,  the  table  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
White  House  for  the  very  practical 
reason  that  it  could  not  be  taken  into 
the  Cabinet  room  without  being  dis¬ 
mantled  probably  ruined,  or  without 
removing  whole  walls  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
substantial  section  had  to  be  removed 
to  carry  the  gift  through  the  wide 
door  leading  to  the  lobby. 

At  semi-weekly  press  conferences, 
attended  usually  by  more  than  150 
reporters,  the  massive  table  is  ob¬ 
scured  from  view,  heaped  high  with 
reportorial  coats,  and  headgear.  There 
are  no  hat  racks  available  for  the 
press,  and  the  correspondents,  with  an 


eye  to  utility,  have  not  hesitated  to 
toss  their  apparel  on  the  shiny  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Philippine  gift. 

Constructed  of  Philippine  hard¬ 
wood,  with  an  eight-inch  border  of 
lighter  colored  material  from  the  for¬ 
ests  of  Luzon  Island,  the  table  has 
been  arranged  to  seat  the  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  President.  The  drawers 
for  each  have  been  carved  with  re¬ 
productions  of  official  seals  of  the 
appropriate  officials. 

The  table  top  is  supported  by  four 
huge  legs,  atop  of  each  of  which  is  a 
hand-carved  carabao  head,  the  cara¬ 
bao  being  the  Philippine  beast  of  bur¬ 
den  and  otherwise  symbolic. 

Presented  to  President  Roosevelt  by 
General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  the  gift  is 
the  product  of  prison  labor. 

The  only  ornament  on  the  table 
when  press  conferences  are  not  in 
session  is  a  miniature  of  the  San  Ja¬ 
cinto  Memorial  at  Houston,  Tex.,  an 
obelisk  two  and  one-half  feet  high. 


gestion  that  the  depression  be  fought 
by  issuing  “printing  press”  money. 
Here  again  reporters  were  estopped 
from  discussing  a  national  question 
occupying  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  economists  the  country  over. 

Origin  of  "The  Quarterback” 

The  allusion  to  football  strategy  to 
explain  his  legislative  approach  to  na¬ 
tional  problems,  came  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  April  19,  1933.  The  phraseology 
was  popularized  by  newspapermen, 
caused  the  President  to  be  referred 
to  on  innumerable  occasions  as  “the 
Quarterback” — and,  at  times,  boom- 
eranged  against  him.  Here  are  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  exact  words: 

“It  (the  program)  is  a  little  bit  like 
a  fpotball  team  that  has  a  general 
plan  of  game  against  the  other  side. 
Now,  the  captain  and  the  quarterback 
of  that  team  know  pretty  well  what 
the  next  play  is  going  to  be  and  they 
know  the  general  strategy  of  the  team; 
but  they  cannot  tell  you  what  the  play 
after  the  next  play  is  going  to  be  un¬ 
til  the  next  play  is  rim  off.  If  the 
play  makes  10  yards,  the  succeeding 
play  will  be  different  from  what  it 
would  be  if  they  had  been  thrown  for 
a  loss.” 

First  Signs  of  Impationco 

First  signs  of  impatience  came  at  a 
conference  the  following  month  when 
repKjrters  were  kept  in  the  office  un¬ 
usually  long  to  listen  to  a  protracted 
discussion  of  international  questions, 
but  with  each  change  of  subject  were 
cautioned  not  to  print  what  was  to  be 
said.  Finally  a  reporter  inquired:  “I 
wonder  if  we  can  get  down  to  some¬ 
thing  that  we  can  print?” 

The  next  question  put  was  whether 
the  President  does,  or  does  not  con¬ 
sider  solution  of  the  war  debt  vital  to 
the  success  of  the  economic  confer¬ 
ence. 

The  answer  was:  “Have  I  stoppied 
tickling  the  soles  of  my  mother-in- 
law?  Yes  or  no?”  Then,  after  brief 
discussion,  he  described  the  issues  as 
“platonic  friends.” 

The  year  was  wearing  on  when  the 
Oct.  11  conference  was  convened,  and 
the  question  was  put  whether  there  is 
to  be  a  special  session  of  Congress. 

Mentions  Durno  and  Allen 
“No,”  the  President  answered,  “and, 
incidentally,  in  spite  of  George  Dumo 
(I.N.S.),  Paul  Mallon  (King  Features), 
or  somebody,  there  never  has  been 
any  thought  of  a  special  session.” 

But  this  session  was  not  wholly 
critical.  Discussion  turned  to  large 
salaries  of  movie  stars,  and  ended 
when  a  reporter  asked  whether  the 
Chief  Executive  considers  too  high, 
the  salary  of  Mickey  Mouse. 

Questions  put  by  correspondents 
and  aside  remarks  are  seen  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  President  as  to  the  standing 
of  his  appointees  with  the  press.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  gold  situation  March  14, 
the  transcript  shows  that  reporters 
had  sought  guidance  from  Jesse  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

“He  told  us  he  knew  nothing  about 
it  yesterday,”  one  correspondent  re¬ 
marked. 

“And  we  believe  him,”  another  sup¬ 
plemented. 

When,  in  his  opinion,  occasion  Wcu:- 
ranted  it,  the  President  was  not  slow 
to  commend  the  press.  An  editorial 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  a 
speech  by  Arthur  Krock  of  the  New 
York  Times,  won  his  applause  at  one 
conference,  with  the  praise,  “I  think 
they  are  both  very  sensible.” 

Facetious,  Not  Sarcastic 
Some  of  the  material  published  this 
week  presents  a  picture  of  sarcastic 
exchange,  when  in  fact  it  was  facetious 
and  accepted  as  such  by  the  press. 
Asked  on  one  occasion  what  he  had 
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talked  about  with  General  Hugh  S.  i 
Johnson,  he  answered  the  subjects 
were  the  same  as  those  discussed  with  j 
75  others,  including  business  men.  | 
lawyers  and  editors. 

“You  had  better  talk  to  us  report¬ 
ers.”  a  correspondent  smiled. 

"No,”  the  President  answered. 
"When  I  get  through  talking  to  all 
of  them,  I  shall  talk  to  you  and  find 
out  what  to  do.” 

Standing  unexplained,  this  reads 
like  a  cutting  retort,  but  actually  it 
was  a  friendly  exchange,  the  delivery 
and  its  acceptance  being  in  that  man¬ 
ner. 

The  conference  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  obviously  made  a  sounding  board 
for  criticism  of  the  court's  finding. 
The  President  talked  for  an  hour,  an¬ 
notating  his  remarks  with  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  individuals  and  firms 
professing  indignation  at  the  court’s 
action.  It  was  in  the  course  of  his 
dissertation  that  the  Chief  Executive 
used  the  now  famous  sentence:  "We 
have  been  relegated  to  the  horse-and- 
buggy  definition  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce.” 

AP  Man  Picks  Up  Phrase 

To  Francis  M.  Stephenson,  then  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press  staff, 
goes  credit  for  public  notice  of  the 
expression.  When  the  President  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks,  Stephenson  asked: 
"Can  we  use  the  direct  quotation  on 
that  horse-and-buggy  stage’?” 

"I  think  so,”  the  President  agreed. 
Secretary  Stephen  Early  limited  the 
publication  by  adding,  “Just  the 
phrase.” 

Evidence  of  the  continuing  friend¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  press 
appears  in  the  transcript  of  a  con¬ 
ference  June  7,  1935,  just  before  the 
President  left  for  his  New  York  home. 
He  opened  the  session  with  a  laugh¬ 
ing  suggestion:  "I  hope  you  are  all 
making  arrangements  and  will  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  can  how  many 
people  are  going  up  to  Hyde  Park, 
because  Monday  is  the  beginning  of 
commencement  week  at  Vassar  and  I 
have  got  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  boys  who  are  going  to  help  carry 
the  daisy  chain.” 

Asked  at  the  same  conference  to 
comment  on  a  public  question,  the 
President  pleaded  inability  to  do  so  on 
the  ground  that  his  only  knowledge 
came  from  newspaper  headlines. 

"I  read  eight  headlines,  so  of  course 
now  I  know  all  about  it.  No  two  of 
them  agreed;  otherwise  it  was  all 
right.” 

Suggettiont  by  F.  D.  R. 

Within  the  54  pages  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy  made  available  to  the 
press  here  last  Tuesday  for  publica¬ 
tion  March  14 — eight  transcripts  for 
morning  papers  and  eight  for  evening 
publications — are  found  not  infre¬ 
quently,  suggestions  by  the  President 
as  to  how  a  newspaper  story  should 
be  written.  These  were  never  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  facetious  mood.  Typical 
is  one  linked  to  his  response  to  a 
question  whether  he  plans  action  to 
restore  pay  and  hour  regulations. 

“Absolutely,”  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied 
with  emphasis.  Then:  “But  don't 
write  any  story  saying  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  going  to  restore  N.R.A.  That 
is  the  easy,  sloppy  method  of  writing  a 
story.  Anybody  can  do  that.  What  I 
would  like  to  have  you  do  is  point  out 
the  fact  that  something  has  got  to  be 
done,  and  don’t  go  beyond  ‘some¬ 
thing.’  Don’t  get  out  on  a  limb,  be¬ 
cause  you  know  how  often  you  have 
•sawed  off  your  own  limb.  Say  that 
.something  has  to  be  done  about  the 
elimination  of  child  labor  and  long 
hours  and  starvation  wages.  That  is 
as  far  as  I  could  go.  If  I  were  writing 
the  story,  I  would  stick  to  that.” 


First  photo  of  newly  elected  officers  of  White  House  Correspondents  Association  who 
were  inaugurated  March  12  at  their  annual  banquet  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Front 
row  (I.  to  r.):  Robert  E.  Henderson,  Central  News,  secretary-treasurer;  Earl  Godwin, 
Washington  Times,  president;  John  C.  O'Brien,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  vice- 
president;  and  William  C.  Murphy,  executive  committee  member.  Back  row:  Claude 
A.  Mahoney,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Harold  Oliver,  Associated  Press,  executive 
committee  members. 


Wheeler-Lea  Ad 
Control  Bill  on 
President's  Desk 

Gives  Trade  Commission 
Broad  Powers  . .  .  Department 
Stores  Warned  to  Watch 
Copy 

Washington.  D.  C.,  March  15— The 
Wheeler-Lea  bill,  broadening  power 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
ban  false  advertising  of  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetics,  was  on  the  desk  of 
President  Roosevelt  for  signature 
this  week. 

Assuming  the  President  approves 
the  statute,  as  expiected,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  be  implemented  to  proceed 
against  “deceptive  acts  and  prac¬ 
tices”  regardle.ss  of  whether  unfair 
competition  is  involved.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  necessary  to  show  that 
a  competitor  has  been  injured;  now 
the  prospect  of  harm  to  consumers 
will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  action. 

Concealment  of  the  truth,  when 
such  omission  may  cause  use  of  a 
dangerous  product,  also  is  ground  for 
tiade  commission  action  under  the 
new  law.  and  if  such  use  might  be 
fatal,  a  temporary  injunction  may  be 
sued  out  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Whereas  “cease  and  desist”  or¬ 
ders  have  been  the  only  punitive 
weapon  in  the  past,  fines  running  to 
S5,000  and  imprisonment  for  six 
months  is  possible  under  the  revised 
statute. 

Publishers  are  not  liable  unless 
t'ney  refuse,  upon  request,  to  name 
the  advertiser  and  furni.sh  his  busi¬ 
ness  address;  unless,  of  course,  the 
publisher  has  a  financial  intere.st  in 
the  advertised  commodity. 


Enactment  of  this  law  clears  the 
way  for  a  revised  food  and  drug  bill. 
More  than  a  year  ago  the  Senate 
adopted  the  Copeland  bill,  including 
a  provision  that  false  advertising 
control  .shall  be  vested  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The 
House  rejected  this  proposition  and 
passed  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  to  cover 
that  phase  of  the  law.  Now  a  House 
committee  has  reported  a  changed 
f(;od  and  drug  bill,  without  adver- 
ti.sing  controls,  and  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  substitute  that  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  Copeland  bill. 

■ 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  this  week  warned  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  exercise  great  care  to  avoid 
violations  of  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill 
through  “any  misrepresentation  or 
any  lack  of  representation  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  fact”  in  their  advertising. 

“Any  advertising  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  or  by  direct  mail,  when 
the  mail  or  advertising  medium 
crosses  State  lines,  brings  the  adver¬ 
tising  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission,”  the  association  contin¬ 
ued.  “Since  most  of  such  media  do 
cross  State  lines  it  may  be  a  reason¬ 
able  assumption  that  any  retailer  who 
advertises  in  the  newspaper  or  by  di¬ 
rect  mail  is  probably  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 


“The  retailer  should  exercise  great 
care  to  avoid  a  violation  of  Section 
12a  which  prohibits  false  advertising 
of  food,  drugs,  devices  and  cosmetics, 
since  the  law  particularly  provides 
that  the  distributor  or  seller,  as  well 
as  the  producer,  of  a  commodity  to 
which  the  false  advertising  relates  is 
liable  under  this  section,  and  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  accept  the  produc¬ 
er’s  statement  as  to  the  properties 
of  the  product,  if  to  the  reasonable 
mind  such  statement  is  questionable.” 


Hoffman  Publisher 
of  Post-Enquirer; 

H.  Krueger  Editor 

Nuabaum  Ad  Director, 

Piazzi  City  Editor 
in  Oakland  Promotions 

Oakland,  Cal.,  March  14 — Following 
appointment  of  Carl  Hoffman  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Post-Enquirer. 
a  series  of  promotions  has  advanced 
Howard  H.  Krueger  to  the  post  of  edi¬ 
tor  and  Emil  A.  Nusbaum  to  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Mr.  Hoffman  suc¬ 
ceeded  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr, 
now  publisher  of  the  Lo.s  Aiipeles 
Examiner. 

Mr.  Krueger,  managing  editor  for 
13  years,  takes  Mr.  Hoffman’s  place 
as  head  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Homer  Thomas,  formerly  city  editor, 
became  news  editor  and  Frank  Piazzi 
became  city  editor. 

New  Pott  for  Nusbaum 

Mr.  Nusbaum,  with  the  Post-En- 
ciuirer  16  years  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  since  Mr.  Carrington  became 
Post-Enquirer  publisher  12  years  ago. 
enters  a  newly-created  post  in  being 
named  advertising  director.  Walter 
S.  North  of  the  advertising  staff  be¬ 
comes  local  display  manager.  Thomas 
F.  Doyle  is  named  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

All  of  the  principals  involved  have 
been  in  continuous  Post-Enquirer  ser¬ 
vice  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Car¬ 
rington,  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Nus¬ 
baum  went  to  the  Po.st -Enquirer  in 
1922. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  graduated  from  Oak¬ 
land  High  School  in  1901  and  from  the 
1  University  of  California  in  1907,  has 
I  engaged  continuously  in  newspaper 
work  since  1901. 

Krueger  M.  E.  Since  1925 

Mr.  Krueger,  a  University  of  Cali- 
’  fornia  graduate  in  1911.  went  to  the 
*  San  Francisco  News  as  city  editor  in 
'  1921,  becoming  managing  editor  a  few 
■  months  later  and  then  resigning  to  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the  Post- 
’  Enquirer  in  1925. 

Mr.  Nusbaum  went  to  the  Post-En- 
j  quirer  from  Omaha  and  has  been  an 
.  advertising  executive  of  the  paper  for 
.  16  years.  Mr.  Thomas  has  served  as 
-  city  editor  for  more  than  a  decade  and 
Mr.  Piazzi  advanced  to  the  city  editor- 
j  ship  after  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
that  included  police  and  county  court- 
,  house  beats. 


POYNTER  RESIGNS  AS  B.M.  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  STAR 

NELSON  P.  POYNTER.  business  manager,  Minneapolis  Star,  resigned  this 
week  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  where  he  is 
associated  with  his  father,  Paul  Poynter,  owner  and  publisher.  Mr.  Poynter 
said  it  was  impossible  to  keep  in  touch  adequately  with  his  Florida  'news¬ 
paper  even  with  several  trips  south  a  year.  Samuel  G.  Howard,  who  has 
been  national  advertising  manager  of  the  Star,  becomes  advertising  manager. 
Daniel  Donahue  has  been  promoted  to  national  advertising  manager.  Willis 
Brown,  formerly  classified  manager,  has  been  named  local  advertising  manager. 

BOMBS  WRECK  U.  P.  OFFICE  IN  BARCELONA 

TWO  WALLS  of  the  United  Press  bureau  in  a  building  on  the  Plaza  Cataluna. 

Barcelona,  collapsed  from  bomb  explosions  during  the  Rebel  air  raids 
Thursday.  The  front  wall  fell  away,  leaving  the  office  open  to  the  street. 
Debris  showered  down  on  the  desk  at  which  Irving  Pflaum,  bureau  manager, 
was  preparing  dispatches  for  transmission  to  London.  He  was  not  hurt. 


Connolly  Denies  Sale 
Of  Hearst  Radio  Units 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  chairman  of  th« 
board  of  Hearst  Radio,  told  Editor  4 
Publisher  Wednesday  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  reports  that  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  is  negotiating  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  radio  properties. 

He  confirmed  the  report  that  a  deal 
had  been  made  (Editor  &  Publisheb 
March  12,  page  12)  with  Earl  C.  An¬ 
thony,  owner  of  KFI  and  KECA.  Los 
Angeles,  for  sale  of  the  Hearst  Los 
Angeles  station  KEHE  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $400,000.  “To  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  deal  has  been  closed 
with  Anthony,”  Mr.  Connolly  .said, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  signed  con¬ 
tract  in  my  possession.” 

He  stated  there  had  been  many  of¬ 
fers  to  buy  various  Hearst  radio  sta¬ 
tions  but  none  of  them  has  been  large 
enough.  “There  has  been  no  sale  nor 
has  there  been  an  option  given  anyone 
on  other  Hearst  stations,”  he  con¬ 
cluded. 
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Retail  and  Classified 
Downturn  Moderate 

But  General,  Automotive,  and  Financial 
Hit  Low  Levels  in  February,  Dragging 
Total  Down  to  14.2%  Behind  Year  Ago 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


FOR  THE  SECOND  consecutive 
month,  newspaper  advertising 
dragged  along  in  February.  In  ac¬ 
tual  linage,  as  shown  on  one  of  the 
charts  herewith,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  has  been  better  than 
in  1935.  not  so  good  as  in  1936  or  1937. 
February  fell  14.2%  behind  February 
of  1937. 

Edtior  &  Publisher  Linage  Index 
showed  a  fractional  loss  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  February,  both  of  which 
months  were  substantially  below  the 
index  curve  of  1937.  This  is  shown  on 
the  other  chart  herewith. 

Retail,  Classified  Down  About  7% 
Retail  and  classified  advertising  held 
up  fairly  well  at  approximately  7% 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Both  of  these, 
as  well  as  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  (included  in  retail)  actually  made 
small  advances  in  the  Linage  Index, 
as  shown  in  the  table. 

The  sore  spot  lay  in  general  and 
automotive  advertising.  Automotive, 
although  flattened,  wiggled  a  few 
points  higher  in  the  table  of  compari¬ 
sons.  February  was  still  only  two- 
thirds  what  it  was  in  February.  1937. 
But  many  a  general  advertiser,  pan¬ 
icky  at  the  sight  of  shrinking  volume, 
practically  bolted  his  front  doors  and 
temporarily  went  out  of  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  the  rec¬ 
ords.  With  only  15''4  million  lines  of 
general  advertising  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  52  cities,  last  month 
was  the  second  worst  February  on 
record,  being  only  a  trifle  better  than 
February,  1933. 

Automotive  Gain  Expected 
As  for  automotive  linage.  March 
should  show  substantial  improvement, 
due  partly  to  National  Used  Car  Ex¬ 
change  Week,  and  partly  to  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  better  driving  weather.  Used 
Car  Week  brought  not  only  heavy 
linage  in  the  nation’s  newspapers  from 
the  Detroit  committee,  but  also  greatly 
increased  dealer  advertising.  Many  a 
paper  sold  several  pages  of  the  latter 
in  connection  with  the  week.  Much 
of  this  advertising,  however,  will  show 
up  in  the  classified  division,  instead 
of  automotive. 

Financial  advertising  added  another 
sour  note  to  the  month’s  report.  At 
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only  three- fourth.s  of  last  year’s  un¬ 
impressive  level,  February  financial 
was  the  lowest  for  any  February  ex¬ 
cept  in  1935.  This  of  course  is  a 
symptom  of  the  “financial  anemia’’ — 
deficiency  in  the  flow  of  new  capital — 
mentioned  by  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ayres. 
Cleveland  economist,  this  week  in  his 
analysis  of  business  ailments. 

■ 

C.  J.  SNYDER  RESIGNS 

St.  Louis,  March  16 — C.  Joseph  Sny¬ 
der  has  resigned  as  general  manager 
(if  the  St.  Loi(i.s  Star-Times  in  advance 
of  the  expiration  of  his  contract  April 
1  next.  Mr.  Snyder  joined  the  Star- 
Times  four  years  ago  as  advertising 
manager,  and  about  six  months  later 
was  promoted  to  be  general  manager. 
He  did  not  make  known  his  future 
plans.  It  was  stated  at  the  Star-Times 
the  position  of  general  manager  had 
been  abolished. 

■ 

FCC  STUDYING  TAX 

Washington,  March  14  —  President 
Roosevelt  called  on  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  March  11 
for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  taxing  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations.  Emerging  from  a  White 
House  visit.  Chairman  Frank  R.  Mc- 
Ninch  indicated  a  preference  for  a 
gross  income  tax  on  stations  rather 
than  a  levy  upon  wattage.  He  said 
the  study  will  be  begun  at  once. 

SEEKS  INJUNCTION 

Injunction  to  stop  police  from  ar¬ 
resting  employes  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Journal  as  they  distribute 
copies  of  the  weekly  Sunrise  Bldition 
is  sought  in  an  action  filed  by  the  John 
P.  Scripps  Newspapers  in  Orange  Su¬ 
perior  Court.  ITie  move  is  a  test  on 
Santa  Ana’s  recently-adopted  handbill 
ordinance.  The  newspaper  asserts  its 
Wednesday  morning  shopper  is  a  reg¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  Journal,  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  general  circulation. 

APPOINTS  “SPECIAL" 

Effective  March  1  DeLisser-Boyd. 
Inc.,  New  York,  was  appointed  na¬ 
tional  representatives  of  The  Tona- 
irandas  (N.  Y.)  Et'ening  News. 


Legal  Point  Raised  in 
Legal  Advertising 

New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has 
been  asked  to  settle  an  unusual  fight 
between  two  newspapers  involving 
legal  advertising  copy.  Victor  J. 
Shankey,  elected  as  supervisor  from 
the  Town  of  Haverstraw,  Rockland 
County,  on  an  "independent”  ticket, 
designated  the  Rockland  County 
Times  as  the  official  Democratic  news¬ 
paper  for  publication  of  tax  and  other 
notices. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  Shank¬ 
ey ’s  right  to  make  the  designation, 
over  tbe  objection  of  the  Rockland 
County  Corp.,  publishers  of  the 
Journal-News.  The  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  overruled  the  lower  court  and 
now  the  question  whether  an  “inde¬ 
pendent"  can  designate  a  party  paper 
is  left  to  the  highest  court  to  decide. 

$39.78  AVERAGE  WAGE 

Washington.  D.  C..  March  15 — A 
survey  of  43  type.s  of  industry  in  12 
large  industrial  states,  conducted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  has 
disclosed  weekly  wages  paid  by  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  publishers  to  be 
the  highest  found.  Average  wage 
paid  to  men  was  $39.78.  and  for 
women  $24.42.  In  only  two  lines  was 
the  hourly  wage  for  men  higher  than 
in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  field, 
and  in  four  lines  women  received  a 
higher  hourly  wage. 

■ 

DROPS  RADIO  COLUMN 

Chicago.  March  16 — Charles  Gil- 
chrest  has  resigned  as  radio  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  which  has 
discontinued  its  radio  news  column 
and  will  use  only  Chicago  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listings  and  "Pick  of  the  Air." 
highlighting  the  leading  programs. 
Paul  Scott  Mowrer.  Daily  News  editor, 
explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
Daily  News  feels  public’s  interest  in 
radio  news  is  confined  to  listing  of 
radio  programs. 

AD  MEN  FORM  “ALUMNI" 

A  group  of  former  Chicago  Tribune 
advertising  men  organized  the  WGN 
Advertising  Alumni  Association  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  Tue.sday  in  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Lexington.  New  York.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  will  be  invited  to  speak  at 
the  next  meeting  April  27,  during  the 
ANPA  convention. 

ALBERTA  To'  APPEAL 

Hearing  is  expected  to  be  held  with¬ 
in  several  months  on  Alberta’s  appieal 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  in  London  on  Canada’s 
.'upreme  court  decision  which  ruled 
unconstitutional  social  legislation  to 
regulate  credit,  censor  newspapers  and 
lax  banks. 


‘'EL'  Lines'  Campaign 
Brings  4'/2%  Increase 

Chicago.  March  14 — A  hard-hiting, 
consistent  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  is  credited  with  a  definite 
part  in  a  8.54%  gain  in  traffic  on  the 
Chicago  Elevated  Rapid  Transit  Lines 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1937  over 
the  same  period  in  1936.  according 
to  a  recent  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Despite  an  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  "El”  lines  showed  a  gain 
in  traffic,  and  the  company  believes 


Chicago  "El’’  advertisement. 

its  newspaper  advertising  program 
has  caused  people  to  seek  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  states  H.  M.  Lytle,  director  of 
advertising  and  publicity. 

Commanding  space  was  used  in 
all  Chicago  dailies,  one  each  week. 
A  645-line  insertion  one  week  would 
be  followed  by  430-line  and  140-line 
ads  the  following  week.  The  latter  ad 
was  used  to  present  some  one  advan¬ 
tage  of  riding  on  the  "el.”  The  larger 
ads  gave  newspaper  readers  a  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  speeding 
across  the  city  “above  slow-moving 
traffic.” 

The  1938  campaign  is  utilizing 
larger  space  with  elimination  of 
smaller  advertisements.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  it  is  being  built  around  the 
question:  “Are  You  Among  Chicago’s 
Lucky  40%  ?”  This  series  aims  to 
show  Chicagoans  the  advantages  of 
living  near  the  “El”  .so  that  they 
might  enjoy  Rapid  Tran.sit  ser¬ 
vice. 

Working  with  Mr.  Lytle  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  campaign  is  Irving  M. 
Tuteur,  vice-president  of  MeJunkin 
Advertising  Company  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Public  Utilities  Advertis¬ 
ing  A.ssociation. 
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Oakite  Finds 
Success  in  Ads 
Twice  a  Week 


84-Line  Cartoon  Copy 
Brought  35%  Sales  Increase 
in  January  Test 


An  experiment  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  proved  so  successful  for 
the  manufacturers  of  Oakite  that  a 


SWi  ond  mvd  fe  percK«i  cling 
OAKfTi  cWoru  d»«m. 

Now  iff  Spring. 


Specimen  of  newspaper  copy  being  used 
by  Oakite  Products,  Inc. 


RADIO  CONTEST  SWITCHED  TO  DAILIES  Page  in  Colors  Began 

NEWSPAPERS  in  20  western  states  are  being  used  by  the  California  Con-  'r)riv<i  in  1  QflR 

serving  Company  in  presenting  a  novel  contest  promoting  that  com-  lyilVKi  111  l^UO 

pany’s  products.  Termed  “Who  Am  I?”,  the  contest  for  $3,000  in  prizes  picks  Thirty  years  of  continuous  adver- 
up  the  theme  of  the  “Who  Am  I?"  radio  show  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  Using  was  celebrated  March  2  by  the 
San  Francisco  offices  of  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff,  the  agency  in  charge.  The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange, 
first  advertisement  of  the  series  presents  three  types  of  women — with  faces  marketers  of  “Sunkist”  citrus  fruits, 
blank — and  asks  writers  to  state  their  preference  as  to  type  in  a  50-word  Along  with  the  rediscovery  of  the 
letter.  Contestants  must  qualify  with  labels  from  the  C.  H.  B.  products.  exact  starting  date  of  that  first  cam- 


$310.1 

N.Y. 


blank — and  asks  writers  to  state  their  preference  as  to  type  in  a  50-word  Along  with  the  rediscovery  of  the 
letter.  Contestants  must  qualify  with  labels  from  the  C.  H.  B.  products.  exact  starting  date  of  that  first  cam¬ 

paign — a  trial  to  see  if  advertising 

JOO  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  OLD  ><NGUS 

UNDERTAKING  to  popularize  a  brand  not  hitherto  sold  m  this  country,  tisement.  which  appeared  in  the  Des 
National  Distillers  Products  Corporation  has  launched  a  campaign  for  Moines  Register  &  Leader. 

“Old  Angus”  Scotch  whisky.  One  hundred  newspapers  will  be  used  over  campaign  produced  results  all 

a  period  of  a  year.  Those  on  schedule  A  will  receive  a  total  of  10,000  lines,  _ _ _ 

those  on  schedule  B,  7,500  lines,  and  those  on  schedule  C,  5,000  lines.  In  '•i 

addition  eight  national  magazines  will  each  carry  a  page  once  a  month  ' 

indefinitely,  using  full  color.  Newspaper  copy  will  be  placed  as  dealers  are 

stocked.  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  agency.  ^  Jf 


The  campaign  produced  results,  all 


^  a, 


N.  r.  APPLE  GROWERS  RAISING  FUND  i^Orar 

ALBANY,  March  15 — Apple  growers  are  contributing  to  a  fund  to  be  spent  ,if 

on  an  “eat-more-apple"  campaign  throughout  New  York  State,  begin-  V  ^ 
ning  March  26.  Most  of  the  sum  will  be  spent  in  newspapers,  according  to  I'  , 
Wphster  .1.  Bird.sall.  director  of  the  bureau  of  markets.  State  Agriculture  " 


Orange  Day  In  California.  March  lst|v 


period  of  recession  is  bringing  business 
prosperity  to  them. 

A  new  campaign  featuring  a  char¬ 
acter,  “Okey  Oakite,”  who  has  been 
constantly  gaining  popularity,  was 
launched  March  10  in  52  leading  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  will  run  until  June  1,  during 
the  period  of  spring  cleaning. 

The  increased  schedule  is  based  on 
an  experiment  tried  during  January 
by  F.  A.  Conolly,  merchandising  man¬ 
ager.  January,  generally  regarded  as 
a  poor  month  for  sales  of  Oakite,  had 
never  been  considered  a  good  time 
in  which  to  advertise.  Therefore  Mr. 
Conolly  felt  that  a  campaign  during 
that  month  would  show  the  value  of 
advertising.  Space  was  bought  in 
more  than  50  newspapers  for  “Okey 
Oakite”  in  an  84-line  panel  twice  a 
week.  The  result  was  a  35%  increase 
in  sales  over  those  of  a  year  before. 

It  was  then  decided  that  a  three- 
month  campaign  would  help  to  beat 
the  recession.  The  company  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  biggest  year  in  its 
history. 

Cartoons  and  Jingles 

Consequently,  Mr.  Conolly,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Calkins  &  Holden.  New 
York  advertising  agents,  worked  out 
a  plan  of  extending  the  same  type  of 
adv’ertising  that  had  been  tried  during 
January.  “Okey  Oakite,”  dressed  as 
a  sailor,  appears  each  day  doing  one 
job  of  house  cleaning.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  jingle  which  expresses  the 
use  of  the  product.  One  reads;  “Fry¬ 
ing  pans  and  pots  are  greasy?  Let 
OAIGTE  clean  ’em  quick  and  easy.” 
Another  showing  “Okey”  scrubbing 
screens  reads:  “Screens  get  dusty  in 
the  cellar;  OAKITE  cleans  ’em,  ‘Atta 
Feller’.” 

Mr.  Conolly  said  that  several  years 
ago  newspapers  were  used  as  a  sec¬ 
ondary  medium.  He  explained  that 
he  switched  to  newspapers  because  he 
felt  that  he  wanted  less  long-range 
advertising  and  more  of  a  consistent 
“shock  troop”  type. 

He  said:  “The  major  part  of  the 
fine  record  we  are  continuing  to  en¬ 
joy  can  be  credited  to  newspapers  and 
to  the  merchandising  help  shown  by 
newspaper  representatives.”  He  is 
satisfied  that  a  firm  can  be  successful 
in  newspapers  alone  by  using  small 
space  consistently  if  it  advertises  with 
i>)terest,  recession  or  no  recession. 


Webster  J.  Birdsall.  director  of  the  bureau  of  markets.  State  Agriculture  v 
Department.  Mr.  Birdsall  has  been  named  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
of  orchardists,  cold  storage  owners  and  marketers  to  conduct  a  campaign  y 
to  reduce  an  all-time  high  surplus  of  New  York  apples.  There  are  4,000,000  »- 
bushels  in  storage.  Chain  stores  and  restaurants  have  agreed  to  advertise 
and  feature  apple  bargains  and  menus. 


NEW  FRIGIDAIRE  ROOM  CONDITIONER 

DAYTON,  Ohio.  March  16 — A  new  type  of  portable  room  air  conditioner 


^  Now.  Iowa  Will  Celebrate  Orange  Week”  ^ 


which  embodies  the  “meter-miser”  mechanical  principle  of  Frigidaire 
refrigerators,  was  announced  today  by  General  Motors’  Delco-Frigidaire 
Conditioning  Division.  The  new  unit  went  into  production  last  week  and 
will  be  introduced  nationally  early  in  April  for  pre-hot  weather  installation. 
It  will  market  for  $399.50  completely  installed.  Advertising  plans  have  not 
been  completed. 


principle  of  Frigidaire 

otors’  Delco-Frigidaire  a 


NORGE  BEGINS  1938  DRIVE  «cn.nge. 

DETROIT,  March  14 — Norge  Division  Borg-Warner  Corporation  is  launch-  right.  Sales  increased  50%  in  Iowa, 
ing  its  first  big  advertising  of  the  year  with  a  full  color,  double  spread  while  they  increased  only  17%  in  other 
in  the  March  26  issue  of  Saturday  Evenmg  Post.  Simultaneously,  a  national  markets.  It  was  so  convincing  that 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  breaks  in  over  75  cities,  and  April  issues  of  years  since  the  growers  have 

national  magazines  will  carry  similar  advertisements.  Greatly  enlarged  spent  $25,000,000  in  advertising,  using 
magazine  space  will  be  used  in  1938.  virtually  every  medium.  And  where 


Dailies'  Space  Wanted  SELLING  AD  COMICS 


by  Stores,  Jobbers 


Chicago, 


Stressing  the  value  of  newspaper  dealing  In  the  sale  of°  co^iT  stHpT.  ^t^vertismg  manner  of  the  Exchange, 
advertising,  Robert  T.  Tate,  western  cartoons  and  pictorial  advertisements  "^s  been  a  sort  of  a  mys- 
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Thtt  k  Or»fv  Week  Iona-*  Che*pe«  Now  Be«  Now 

The  ad  which  launched  a  $25,000,000  adver¬ 
tising  career  for  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange. 


virtually  every  medium.  And  where 
they  had  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  17,636-car-load  bumper  crop  in 
1908,  they  ship  more  than  100,000  car¬ 
loads  a  year  today  without  difficulty. 

“That  first  ad,”  W.  B.  Geissinger, 


manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  to  national  advertisers,  has  opened  around  here.  We  knew  there 

ANPA,  told  offices  here  at  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.  ^ 

members  of  the  The  organization,  headed  by  F.  W.  «  "‘T  >  n  ’  ^ 

St.  Louis  Adver-  Hemingway,  formerly  of  National  Ra-  ^  know, 

tising  Club  last  dio  Programs  and  at  one  time  with  ^  copy  in  our  office,  and 

week  the  press  Russell  C.  Comer  Advertising  Agency,  ,  v  prepared  it 

today  has  the  specializes  in  offering  comic  strips  and  either.  We  -asked 

largest  circula-  pictorial  advertisements  to  advertisers  the  Des  Moines  Register  to  look  for  it 
tion  in  history  for  use  either  in  newspapers  or  in  back  in  the  musty  files  for  March 
and  the  greatest  combination  with  papers  and  radio.  1908-  they  found  it — a  swell  page 

rpadpr  interest  ■  what  was  our  surprise  to  find 

“Sometime  ago  ADS  ON  DRUMMERS  that  it  ran  in  three  colors — orange. 


“Sometime  ago 
we  had  an  im- 


Tying  up  with  the  current  swing 


2,  1908.  they  found  it — a  swell  page 
ad.  And  what  was  our  surprise  to  find 
that  it  ran  in  three  colors — orange, 
green  and  black.  The  Register  seemed 


partial  research  music  craze,  Calvert  Distillers  Cor-  our  astonishment  at  that,  too. 


bureau  ask  186  poration  has  launched  a  new  maga-  Evidently  this  matter  of  color  printing 
Robf  T  Tate  department  store  zine  and  newspaper  campaign  for  “Old  J?  newspapers  isn  t  as  new  as  we  all 
managers  what  Drum”  blended  whiskey.  Advertis-  ,  u  j  t  u  . 

kind  of  advertising  they  would  like  to  ing  will  feature  a  “drummer  of  the  .  ^o^oing  of  the  ad  reveals  that  tM 
see  employed  by  manufacturers  whose  month,”  who  will  be  chosen  from  the  ®o*“Og  ^k  hasn  t  varied  mucm  in  w 
goods  they  handled.”  he  said.  “Three-  country’s  leading  swing  bands.  To  The  first  ad  stressed  the  facts 

fourths  of  the  total  answered.  News-  each  drummer  selected  Calvert  will  oranges  were  cheap,  good,  and 

papers.”  present  a  miniature  gold  drum.  healmful.  Only  the  “Sunkist”  name 


Robf.  T.  Tate 


papers. 

A  survey  of  chain  stores  revealed 
90%  relied  on  newspapers  for  their 
advertising  effort.  Mr.  Tate  stated. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  FUND 

Atlantic  City,  March  14— This  city 


healthful.  Only  the  “Sunkist”  name 
(which  was  adopted  later)  and  the 
scientific  material  are  missing. 


and  a  survey  among  jobbers  indicated  will  appropriate  $98,000  for  1938  mu- 


an  overwhelming  sentiment  for  news¬ 
papers. 


nicipal  advertising  compared 


4-A  GUEST  SESSIONS 

American  Association  of  Advertising 


$96,000  last  year,  according  to  the  city  Agencies,  which  will  meet  at  The 
budget  scheduled  for  adoption  March  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 


ELECTED  TO  4-A 


Louis  Glaser,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  been  radio  station,  the  same  as  last  year,  the  convention  invited  publishers, 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Amer-  Division  of  the  remaining  $87,000  be-  advertisers,  and  others  will  join  with 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  tween  paid  display  advertising  and  the  members  in  business  sessions,  sports, 
cies.  city  press  bureau.  and  the  annual  dinner  Friday. 


24.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  is  set  aside  W.  Va.,  on  April  20-23,  has  announced 
as  a  subsidy  for  WPG,  municipal  that  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of 


and  the  annual  dinner  Friday. 


for  march  19,  1938 


11 


■(idvQttiiina 
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$310,000  More  Voted  for 
N.  Y.  Milk  Campaign 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 

Albany,  March  17 — New  York  State 
will  spend  $310,000  more  to  carry  on 
its  milk  advertising  campaign  until 
April  1,  1939.  The  appropriation  for 
the  fifth  year  of  state  promotion  of  its 
biggest  industry,  dairy  farming,  was 
voted  by  the  Legislature  today  after 
a  stormy  debate.  In  the  campaigns 
to  date  the  state  has  spent  more  than 
$1,000,000,  mostly  in  newspaper  copy. 
The  fund  is  to  be  raised  by  an  excise 
levy  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  on 
each  100  pounds  of  milk  sold. 

Coincident  with  passage  of  the  bill, 
Agriculture  Commissioner  Noyes  an¬ 
nounced  the  shifting  of  Paul  Smith 
from  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Milk 
Publicity,  which  directs  the  advertis¬ 
ing  account,  to  director  of  the  State 
Fair.  Bids  on  the  new  advertising 
contract  will  be  sought  about  April  1. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

MeJUNKIN  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago, 

is  using  a  few  newspapers  for  a  test 
campaign  on  Schlitz  Brewing  Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Emphasizing  “tender  made’’  ham, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago  packer,  this 
week  launched  an  intensive  one-week 
pre-Easter  advertising  campaign  in 
51  newspapers  in  nearly  as  many 
cities.  Using  page  ads  in  some  papers 
and  1.000-line  copy  in  others,  Wilson 


described  in  detail  its  two  “tender” 
ham  products.  Advertising  was  placed 
through  U.  S.  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

Congress  Cigar  Company,  La  Palina 
cigars,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  placed  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  generally 
through  Gotham  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

American  Bantam  Car  Company, 
Bantam  automobile,  Butler,  Pa.,  has 
resumed  its  newspaper  advertising  in 
Southern  markets  through  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 

Brunswick  Laundry  Co.,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  begun  an  advertising 
campaign  in  New  Jersey  newspapers. 
Fulton,  de  Garmo  &  Ellis,  New  York, 
is  in  charge. 

Jim  Duffy,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is 
using  a  small  list  of  newspapers  on 
Sterling  Midland  Coal  Company, 
Chicago. 

Johnston  &  Murphy,  shoe  manufac¬ 
turer,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed 
Thornley  and  Jones,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  advertising  agents. 

Lyle  T.  Johnston  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  now  placing  the  account  of 
Omar  Mills,  Inc.,  Omaha. 

Mitchell-Faust  Co.,  Chicago,  is  now 
handling  the  account  of  Molly-O 
Corporation,  Chicago,  (canned  choco¬ 
late  milk  shake). 

L.  W.  Ramsey  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  Reynolds  Pre¬ 
serving  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
cherry  canner  and  manufacturer  of 
“Cheri-Fresh”  beverage. 


Some  Brewers’  Groups 
Find  Paid  Space  Useful 


Letter  to  the  Father 
of  a  21  Year  Old  Son 


i"r"' 


beer  is  best 


British  Brewers  Society  buys  space  to  estab¬ 
lish  beer  as  accepted  factor  in  social  life. 
In  recent  years  it  has  spent  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000  a  year,  using  newspapers  big 
and  little,  and  national  magazines.  .  .  . 

MINNESOTA  BREWING  INDUSTRY 
LEADS  STATE  BACK 
TO  PROSPERITY 


All  the  brewers  of  Ontario  are  contributing 
to  a  campaign  in  paid  space  in  130  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  to  promote  “true 
temperance"  and  to  avoid  new  prohibition 
moves.  Schedule  calls  for  501  lines  every 
other  week,  placed  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Toronto,  and  to  continue  in¬ 
definitely.  .  .  . 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Auto  Record 

EAST,  WEST,  north,  south,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  busy  for  weeks  sell¬ 
ing  autos.  Superlatives  are  superla¬ 
tively  dangerous,  but  offhand  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Allied 
Reeves,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association,  in  considering  this  the 
greatest  unified  selling  drive  yet 
staged  within  a  single  week.  Henry 
Ford  did  a  big  advertising  job  with 
the  series  of  full-page  ads  that 
launched  the  Model  A  years  ago;  and 
back  in  the  flush  days  of  1929  auto¬ 
motive  linage  as  a  whole  used  to  nm 
occasionally  at  the  rate  of  $1,250,000 
a  week  or  more,  but  this  included 
tires  and  gasoline  and  other  things, 
as  well  as  automobiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Used  Car  Exchange  Week  not  only 
produced  some  $900,000  worth  of  copy 
from  the  Detroit  agencies,  but  also 
permitted  the  sale  of  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing  perhaps  coming  close  to  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign  in  linage.  For  some 
newspapers  the  dealer  copy  went  far 
ahead  of  the  national  linage,  but 
scattered  reports  from  E.  &  P.  corre¬ 
spondents  indicated  wide  variation 
in  this. 

One  thing  is  sure:  If  the  news¬ 
papers  had  been  able  to  collect  space 
rates  for  all  the  news,  editorial,  and 
advertising  space  they  donated,  the 
total  of  local  used-car  advertising 
would  be  far  ahead  of  the  amount 
placed  in  the  national  campaign. 

The  newspapers  organized  parades, 
helped  put  on  used-car  shows,  sur¬ 
veyed  consumers,  photographed 
mountains  of  burning  “jallopies,” 
contributed  something  to  safety  on 
the  highways  and  a  good  deal  to 
automobile  business.  To  some  extent 


it  may  be  true  that  they  were  hoping 
to  win  the  good  will  of  big  advertis¬ 
ers;  to  this  extent  the  newspapers 
were  more  optimistic  about  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business  than  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  themselves,  for  the  good  will  of 
an  advertiser  is  worthless  if  he 
doesn’t  advertise.  Probably  a  bigger 
factor  in  the  newspapers’  activity  was 
a  keen  realization  of  how  much  an 
improvement  in  automobile  business 
would  mean  in  relieving  the  reces- 


Newspaper  Success 

CERTAINLY  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

may  take  credit  for  a  grand  selling 
job.  Our  Detroit  correspondent  es¬ 
timates  on  incomplete  figures  that  the 
advertising  cost  was  not  more  than 
2%  of  sales.  If  one  adds  1%  more  for 
the  dealer  copy,  and  even  another  1% 
for  the  free  advertising  space,  the 
total  of  4%  of  sales  is  still  a  modest 
figure.  And  the  effect  of  the  campaign 
is  certainly  not  yet  ended. 

Looking  at  the  results,  motor  men 
might  wonder  why  they  did  not  do 
this  in  January  instead  of  in  March. 
The  seasonal  appeal  would  have  been 
lacking,  but  they  would  have  sold  a 
lot  of  cars — and  what  a  difference  that 
might  have  made  in  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  auto  makers  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  general. 

Why  do  we  say  so  blithely  that  a 
January  or  February  drive  would 
have  sold  a  lot  of  cars?  Well,  it  was 
obvious,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  that  several  million  persons 
would  buy  used  cars  sometime  during 
the  year.  And  a  good  many  of  them 
did  actually  buy  in  the  winter  months. 
For  instance,  Chevrolet,  which  has 
a  special  used-car  organization,  kept 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Minnesota  Brewers  Association  is  under¬ 
taking  an  advertising  campaign  of  its  own, 
as  are  the  brewers'  associations  of  a  few 
other  states.  John  Farrell,  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  group,  said  the  campaign 
there  will  continue  for  ten  months  in  125 
class  A  weekly  papers  and  in  175  class  B 
weeklies,  placed  by  the  David  Company, 
St.  Paul.  The  campaign  is  to  show  how 
brewing  industry  has  contributed  to  em- 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

J.  BROOKS  EMORY  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  research  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  Mr.  Emory 
comes  to  the  agency  from  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  where  for  four  years  he 
was  assistant  copy  chief  to  E.  J. 
Grady,  vice-president. 

J.  A.  Reilly  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  Soap  Department  of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company. 

John  C.  Garceau  has  resigned  as 
advertising  manager  home  appliance 
division  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  Crosley  Radio  Corpora- 


ployment,  to  governmental  revenues,  to  the 
market  for  Minnesota  barley  and  other 
grain,  also  to  refute  dry  propaganda.  .  .  . 

But  mimeographed  sheets  are  all  that 
newspapers  receive  from  United  Brewers 
Industrial  Foundation  whose  $75,000-a-year 
publicity  counselor,  E.  L.  Bernays,  said  last 
October  it  was  time  for  the  UBIF  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  Inquiry  this  week  at  UBIF  head¬ 
quarters  brought  only  the  word  that  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  long-awaited  advertising 
campaign  were  proceeding  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  that  nothing  could  be  said 
about  when  it  might  begin 

tion,  Cincinnati.  He  succeeds  Glenn 
H.  Corbett,  resigned. 

Teel  Williams  has  resigned  as  new 
account  executive  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Sons,  New  York,  to  join  Williams  & 
Saylor,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  a  vice- 
president. 

TWO  JOIN  TOWNSENDS 

Dr.  William  J.  Reilly  and  Albert 
E  Haase  are  now  associated  with 
Townsend  &  Townsend,  Inc.,  “adver¬ 
tising  evaluation”  firm.  New  York. 
Dr.  Reilly  has  been  with  Procter  & 
Gamble  in  market  research  work.  Mr. 
Haase  was  for  a  number  of  years  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  Printer’s  Ink  and 
later  managing  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 
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EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  ErIf  0  R 


Improved  Press  Methods 
ASNE  Convention  Theme 

Program  Announced  for  Editors'  Sessions  April 
21-23  . .  .  Joint  Action  With  Journalism  Schools  to 
Set  Up  Standards  Is  Indicated  by  Kirchhoier 


POSSIBILITY  that  a  movement  may 
be  initiated  at  the  16th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington. 
April  21-23.  to  bring  about  joint  ac¬ 
tion  by  editors  and  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  set  up  standards  for  those 
schools,  was  indicated  this  week  by 
ASNE  President  Alfred  H.  Kirc'«- 
hofer,  Buffalo  News,  as  he  announced 
the  tentative  convention  program. 

Casper  S.  Yost.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  ASNE  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Relations  of  Schools  of 
Journalism  and  Newspaper  Groups, 
will  report  to  the  convention  at  Ae 
opening  session  Thursday  afternoon. 
At  the  same  session  an  address  by 
Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean.  Medill  School 
of  Journalism.  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  “Raising  the  Standards  of  Schools 
of  Journalism.”  will  be  of  especial  sig¬ 
nificance  because  of  the  recent  attack 
oil  journalism  schools  by  President 
Robert  M.  Hutchins.  University  of 
Chicago. 

Improved  Techniqae  It  Theme 

Theme  of  the  convention  will  be 
"The  Responsibilities  of  a  Newspaper 
-  -Shortcomings  of  the  Press — How  to 
Improve  Editorial  Technique  and 
Journalistic  Standards.”  Sessions  will 
bo  held  at  the  National  Press  Club. 
Most  imjxirtant  session  will  be  Friday 
afternoon,  April  22.  at  which  editors 
will  contribute  toward  “a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  newspapers  as  a 
whole  are  trying  to  do  to  improve 
their  editorial  standards  and  editorial 
pnxluct.”  Mr.  Kirchhofer  said. 

A  new  program  feature  will  be  an 
informal,  off  -  the  -  record  conference 
with  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
for  consideration  of  Far  Eastern  and 
allied  problems.  This  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.  Friday.  The  usual  off-the- 
record  interview  with  President 
Roosevelt  at  9  p.m.  Thursday  also  is 
scheduled. 

The  tentative  program  follows; 

Thirsuav,  2  r.  M. 

Uelciiiiu  iroiii  tile  National  I’tt"  ritili. 

11.. '  .l.i  W'.  Hr.'i>ni.iji.  President. 

.\nnnal  .Xd.lre^s  l.y  Pre-'ident  Kirchhofer. 
PcIHiri  of  the  .Secretary  M.  \.  .\twooil, 
(i  .nnett  .Ne« 'iiain  rs. 

Kt-port  of  the  'treasurer--  l)isii;ht  .Marvin. 
/  r.  y  (N.  V.!  Kccoril. 

I'efiort  .»!  the  MenilKTship  Coininittee. 
I.'i-oii  K  Itixhv,  Springfield  (Mo.)  .Vnc.v  and 

1.. .1der  iS-  I'ress,  Chairman. 

Uep'.irt  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  \V.  .K. 
t  idniore.  Chairman. 

keport  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Co  oiu  ra- 
to.n  lietwren  Press,  Radio  and  the  Rar.  to  the 
.\S\K,  thi  .\N  P.\  and  .\merican  Har  .Asso¬ 
ciation  Presented  liy  Stuart  H.  Perry.  .Ii/nuii 
I  Mich. )  Ti  hariim.  anil  O.  S.  Warden,  (ireat 
t  aih  (M.  •nt.p  Tribune,  ('hairniaii  ainl  Vice- 
<  hairmait.  rr-jx-ctivtly,  of  tht  ASNK  C*>in- 

Uejtjn  i>>  l'a'*i*er  S.  Vtfst.  Si.  I.tniis  (tlobi'- 
I'tnuH'rat.  ASNK  menilier  of  the  Joint  Coni- 
niifff  tin  Kelatioiis  of  Sc1ick»1s  of  JonrnaliMii 
ati  l  New^paiKT  <iioups. 

A'liJrevs:  **Rai'inK  the  Stan<iar>ls  (»f  Sc1i«m>1s 
■  if  Journali-nu”  Kenneth  K.  Olson.  Dean,  Me- 
Sch-*-«’  of  Jf»innali'*ni,  North\seMt*rn  I'ni- 


inimite"*  to  open  the 
>es>ion  will  he  for 
“('utting  Ex|Kn>es.” 
\rrf.y)  .  ’‘MiHlet  nizinjf 


Talks  not  to  txceeil  ti\e 
discussion  follow:  (This 
ASNK  members  only>; 

W.  S.  Gilmore,  Detroit 
and  Streamlining.’*  Jtie  II.  Torbett,  I'tiea 
Press;  “Mobility  and  Space.”  Marvin  11. 
Creager,  Mthvaukce  JourneU;  '‘Indepeinleiit. 
Independence.”  Burrows  Matthews,  Buifaltt 
Courier^Express :  “Hlconomy  anil  Condensing.” 
Nathaniel  K.  Howard,  Cleveland  XcTfs;  **('o- 
relation  of  Radio  News  Flash  Listening  Ha¬ 
bits  to  Newspaper  Reading,”  Alfred  11.  Kirch- 
lufer,  Buffalo  E.vcning  Se-vs.  The  foregoing 
are  definite.  A  further  possibility  is) :  A.  I.. 
Miller.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  E-nguirer-Scie.^. 
“Kconomy  Problems  of  Smaller  Newspaper-.” 

Fhidav.  11  A.  M. 

Intormal,  Off-the-Record  Conference  wiili 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  in  the  Reception  RiMini 
of  the  State  Department,  for  Consideration  of 
I'ar  Eastern  and  Allie<i  Prnblems.  (For  .\SNK 
members  only.) 

Kridav,  1  P.  M. 

Luncheon  in  National  Press  <*lub:  Don.dd 
J.  Sterling.  \’ice- President  ASNK.  presiding. 

Address:  “Comparative  Employment  atid  La- 
l>or  Conditions  and  Policies  in  Europe  an<l  the 
I’nited  States.”  Mark  M.  Jones.  (An  otf-the- 
record  di«cussh,ii.  followed  by  a  rpiestion  jie- 
riod. ) 

Friday.  2:30  P.  M. 

National  Press  Club  Auditorium:  Ntu-paiwr 
Clinic  on  Criticisms  of  the  Press,  the  Reasons 
Therefor,  and  ASNE  Program  to  Maintain 
Public  Confidence  in  the  American  New>i»aper. 
Strictly  an  off-the-record  session  for  ASNE 
members  only. 

Address:  “The  Irate  Subscriber  and  VN  hat 
to  Do  .About  Him.”  Harold  L.  Cri»-s,  nieinliei 
of  the  New  A’ork  Bar;  libel  expert  and  forinei 
faculty  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  Columbia  I'niversity. 

Keport:  “Shortcomings  of  Jonrnalisin,”  Dean 
Carl  VV.  Ackerman,  (iraduate  School  of  Join- 
nalism.  Columbia  University. 

Address;  “Journalism  and  Education,”  Di . 
James  B.  Conant,  President.  Harvard  l''ni\vr- 
-iiy. 

Discussion  of  the  main  theme  from  the  ihH»r. 
Members  are  esj>ecially  rc-epusted  to  contribute 
their  hleas  toward  one  of  the  most  important 
ses^ions  this  Society  has  held.  Memliers  who 
will  particiis'ite  include  William  Alh  n  White. 


Emporia  .  David  l.awrence.  I'nited 

States  Tom  L.  U  allact  .  Tonis:  ilh 

Ctnirier-Journal  and  J.  ('haih-  P'«-. 
noogn  Xe7vs. 

Restatement  uf  .\SNE  Aim-  md  IdiaK. 
Grove  Patterson,  !  ole  do  Blade. 

The  press  asMKriations  will  he  lepresented  at 
ibis  meeting  by:  Earl  J.  John>on.  United  Pr«  >- 
.\ssiiciations;  Byron  Pric* .  .\->octatcd  l*res>: 
Harry  Faris  and  Seyrnont  Berk».oii.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

1'riday.  7  I*.  M. 

ButTet  -upper  tor  mrinU  r-  in  il.t  li«-me  "l 


Visiting  Hawaii 

Leo  E.  Owens,  president  and  publisher,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Owens  photoqraphed  recently  upon  their 
arrival  in  Honolulu.  They  are  stopping  at 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  tor  several 
weeks. 


Kutiiiir  McytT.  pulili-htr  ul  tiu  li’a.tliiiiginn 
( Kestrictrd  tci  iuenilifr.i  and  tlu-ir  wivr».  I 

Sati'rday,  10  A.  M. 

Ruiiiid  Table  on  Women's  Pages  ond  Fea¬ 
tures:  ‘‘Streamlining  the  Womati’s  Pagt." 
Malvina  Lindsay,  women's  editiir,  U'a.ihinfil,in 
lost;  "Sweettiess  atici  Controversy,"  Mary 
Stow,  woman's  feature  editor,  .Viveflrt'  .Vivej; 
‘‘V\"hat  the  Advertiser  Wants  to  Know  AImuiI 
Wometi's  Pages,”  Alice  Coulter,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  advertising,  Norwich  Pharmacal 
Coinpatiy.  Norwich.  N.  Y. ;  ‘‘How  the  Cniled 
Press  Covered  the  Japanese-Chitiese  War." 
Miles  W.  Vaughn,  who  arranged  UP  cover¬ 
age  of  the  war  from  New  York  City;  “Trends 
in  the  Orient.”  H.  R.  Kkins,  who  covered 
the  Shanghai  conflict  of  1932  and  the  current 
fighting. 

RejHirt  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
J.  N.  Heiskell.  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette, 
Chairman. 

RejKirt  of  the  cativasses  on  election  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

SATIRtlAY.  1  P.  .M. 

l.'Uicheoti  and  rioting  ^  s..ion.  W  illard  Room. 
II., Ill  Willard 

WRITER  SOLVES  CASE 

Charlton  Patrick.  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger  -  Dis]}atcli  reporter,  supplied 
the  description  of  feminine  garments 
which  led  to  the  identification  of  a 
murdered  girl  there  last  week.  Miss 
Patrick  was  sent  to  the  hospital  to 
view  the  victim’s  clothing  and  as  a 
result  of  her  work  the  body  was  iden¬ 
tified  that  day.  By  6  p.m.  Parker 
Outland,  local  20-year-old  youth,  was 
under  arrest  charged  with  the  slaying 

A  sister  identified  the  victim  as 
Mattie  Lee  Grigg,  23-year-old  soda 
fountain  waitress. 

FLA.  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Marianna  (Fla.)  Tinies-Courier 
has  suspended  publication. 


v-ity. 

.\  i'lre- 

■i-iiT.  \ 


*1  .M.th.ill  and  the  Pi 
vt-r-ity  of  Michigan. 


11.  (). 


Thirsday,  9  P.  M. 

Informal.  Off-lhe-Record  Intel  view  with 
['•(-ident  Roosevelt,  in  the  \Miite  Hoii'.e.  (Fur 
members  of  ASNK  only.) 

Krida\.  8:30  to  10:30  A.  M. 

A.  L.  Miller.  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  E$tquirer 
.'in«l  i»re-iding. 

Round  TabU  Breakfast  for  Di>cussion  of 
.'^hu;-  Pnb'nn-.  Cabinet  kfM»m,  Hotel  Willard. 


Lundberg  Recants 
du  Pont  Charger- 
Suit  Is  Dropped 

Author  of  "GO  Families" 
Admits  Statement  Was 
Unfotmded  . .  .  Ads  Used 

A  complete  retraction  signed  by  tk 
author  and  the  publisher  of  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  60  Families,”  has  resulted  in  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  $150,000  libel  suit  brou^; 
by  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Co 
It  was  charged  in  the  book  writter. 
by  Ferdinand  Lundberg  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Vanguard  Press,  Inc. 
that  fraud  entered  into  war-time  (mh- 
tracts  executed  by  du  Pont  Co.  TTie 
retraction  admits  the  statements  were 
unfounded  and  explains  that  docu¬ 
ments  clearing  the  company  had  no; 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  the  author. 

Lundberg  Rutraction 
The  following  was  released  by  da 
Pont’s  publicity  department: 

“We  therefore  believe  it  our  dut; 
in  fairness  to  the  du  Pont  Co.,  to  d^ 
lete  the  charges  of  fraud  made  agains; 
it  on  page  202  of  the  first  five  print¬ 
ings  of  the  book  ‘America’s  60  Fam¬ 
ilies’,  and  on  pages  202-203  of  the  shtb 
printing  thereof,  from  all  editions  of 
said  book  hereafter  printed  and  from 
copies  of  future  editions  or  printing 
offered  for  sale,  and  to  cause  this  state¬ 
ment  to  be  published.  Under  the  same 
category  we  deem  it  fair  to  state  tha; 
the  evidence  referred  to  and  the  con¬ 
fidential  letter  of  the  former  Attorney 
General  were  unpublished  and  u.i- 
available  to  the  author  except  in  cer¬ 
tain  unindexed  appendices  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  record  of  nearly  14.000  pages. 

Suit  It  Dropped 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Var.- 
guard  Press  regrets  its  publication  of 
the  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
Nov.  7.  1937.” 

"(Signed)  Ferdinand  Lundberg 
"(Signed)  The  Vanguard  Press, Inc 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  ha: 
been  stipulated  between  the  partie 
to  the  libel  suit  that  the  du  Pont  Co 
by  dismissing  that  suit,  does  not  admi: 
the  correctness  of  other  statements  in 
the  b<K)k  which  relate  to  the  du  Po: 
Co. 

The  retraction  appeared  in  adver¬ 
tisements  in  New  York  morning  pa¬ 
pers  March  12. 

■ 

SUES  FOR  $1,500,000 

Wilmington,  Del.,  March  16— No 
man  T.  Whitaker  of  Pennsylvania,  ha.' 
filed  libel  suits  in  the  U.  S.  Distri:' 
Court  here  against  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  asking  a  total  of  $1,500.01*) 
damages.  The  actions  are  against  ibe 
American  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hears; 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.,  ami 
the  Hearst  Corporation,  all  Delawa-f 
corporations.  Whitaker  alleges  he  was 
libeled  in  a  series  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  February,  1936,  regarding  a 
niutiny  at  Alcatraz  prison.  He  avers 
that  he  was  referred  to  in  some  of  the 
publications  as  “the  brains  of  the  Al¬ 
catraz  rebellion,”  and  that  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  “by  words  and  innuendoes  ol 
many  reprehensible  and  wicked  crimes 
involving  moral  turpitude.” 


EMBRYO  BERGENS  VIE  IN  DAILY'S  CONTEST 

Cashing  in  on  the  popularity  of  Charlie  McCarthy,  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  re¬ 
cently  launched  an  amateur  ventriloquist  contest  with  surprising  results.  The  promotion 
was  designed  for  the  new  ventriloquist  continuity  of  Major  Hoopla,  NEA  comic,  buf 
dozens  of  amateurs  responded  end  some  Knoxville  stores'  stocks  of  dummies  were 
depleted  the  first  week.  Above  ere  shown  the  12  finalists  as  they  put  on  a  show  before 
a  packed  house  at  the  Tennessee  Theatre.  Preliminary  contests  were  staged  ovt4( 
WNOX,  Scripps-Howard  station. 


NEW  WOODYARD  PAPEB 

Management  of  Middlebourne 
Va.)  Tyler  Star-News  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Woodyard  Publicatioiu- 
Inc.,  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  which  operal** 
a  number  of  Republican  weeklies  ia 
the  state. 


for  march  19,  1938 
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A  l\lewspaper  and  a 


Great  People 


Towering  above  Philadelphia’';  City 
Hall  is  a  gigantic  bronze  ot  William 
Penn — the  statue  facing  towards  Penn 
Treaty  Park  .  .  . 

Within  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
that  heroic  figure  is  one  of  mankind's 
outstanding  achievements  in  the 
Western  World. 

For  here  it  is  that  a  vast  people, 
single-minded  in  their  quest  for  happy 
living,  have  created  America’s  greatest 
metropolis  of  individual,  single-family 
homes. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Philadelphia  dwell¬ 
ings  are  single-family  homes.  More 
single-family  dwellings  than  in  all  of 
New  York  City  and  Buffalo  combined  ; 
than  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together ; 
than  thetotal  in  Detroit  anti  Cleveland. 
More  than  inanyof  twenty-twostates  !t 
Here  also — in  this  metropolis  of 
individual  homes,  a  daily  newspaper 
edited  for  a  generation  with  careful 
regard  for  Philadelphia’s  home  tradi¬ 
tions,  has  grown  in  the  reading  interest 
and  confidence  of  this  home-loving 
people,  until  — 

Now,  in  Philadelphia,  you  witness 

t  United  States  19.10  Census 


the  daily  drama  of  nearly  everybody  in 
a  oreat  metropolitan  city  buying  and 
reading  one  newspaper  . . .  almost  every 
family  in  cit>  and  suburbs  making  that 
newspaper  part  of  their  dail>  homelife ! 


In  Philadelphia,  a  generation  ago, 
there  were  thirteen  dail\  newspapers. 
Now  there  are  four! 
riie  F.vening  Bulletin,  then  smallest 
of  the  thirteen!  1 89  S  circulation,  6,3 1  7 
copies  I,  toda\  is  the  newspaper  read 
in  nearly  every  Philadelphia  home! 

The  B\illetin  has  led  all  Philadelphia 
ilaiK  newspapers  for  thirty-three  con- 


NATURAL  GROWTH 


I  Circulation  is  more  valuablcr 

I  when  it  is  natuia!  growth,  because 

I  of  reading  interest  and  confidence 

I  of  people. 

From  a  few  thousands  to  more 
than  half  a  million  circulation.  The 
Bulletin  has  never  used  prizes, 
premiums  or  subscriber  contests! 

The  Bulletin  is  edited  for  care¬ 
ful  reading  and  bought  solely  to  be 
read.  Therefore  the  advertiser's 
message  in  its  pages  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  be  effective. 

The  Bulletin  has  the  friendship 
of  its  readers.  And  so  advertising 
in  its  pages,  is  better  able  to  win 
friendly  interest  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  product. 

To  the  advantage  of  a  newspaper 
closely  read  and  believed  in.  The 
Bulletin  adds  coverage  by  one 
newspaper,  at  low  advertising  cost, 
of  nearly  every  home  in  a  great 
metropolitan  market ! 


secutive  years.  Every  year  of  the  past 
fifteen,  its  circulation  has  averaged 
more  than  half  a  million  daily — far 
more  than  an\  other  Philadelphia  daily 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 

In  coverage  of  this  great  Home 
.Market,  "Fhe  Bulletiti  reaches  78.9^'7 
of  all  Philadelphia  families;  89^'  of 
Philadelphia  families  with  incomes  of 
^3,000  or  more  ;  94'  i  w  ith  incomes 
of  ^  10,000  and  up.* 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation — S 1  7,086 
copies,  daily  average,  1937 — is  all  net 
paid,  uninfluenced  b\  prize,  premium 
or  subscriber  contest. 

(irow  th  from  a  few  thousands  to  more 
than  half  a  million  is  the  result  of  selec¬ 
tion  b\  Philadelphians.  I'lie  same  selec¬ 
tion  b\  the  manufacturer  is  natural,  for 
advertising  de>igned  to  reach  .America’s 
greatest  market  of  individual  homes. 

riie  Evening  Bulletin  coverage, The 
Bulletin’'  low  advertising  cost  per 
reader  —  offer  economv  and  profit  in 
the  operation  of  selling  campaigns. 

Bring  sour  product  and  advertising 
to  Philadelphia.  For  campaign  plans, 
see  ymir  advertising  agency. 

•  From  Surre.v  Fiouren  .4.  A.  A.  A. 
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Carrier  Papers  Termed 
Valuable  Aid  to  Morale 
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tMWf  41  NittUc* 


February  Sees  Thirty-Nine  Times  Carriert 
Make  the  initial  Chart  Honor  Roll  Lift 


DOTS 
’  OASHIS 


Circulators  Assert  Boys  Most  Interested  in 
News  About  Themselves . . .  Warn  Against 
Too  Much  Ballyhoo  and  Promotion 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

VALUE  of  carrier  publications  to  crd  circulation  promotion  manager, 
stimulate  interest  among  boys  and  does  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  is- 
to  challenge  them  to  improve  their  sue  a  large  publication,  filled  with 
sales  records,  was  voiced  by  a  number  serial  stories  and  a  needless  lot  of 
of  circulation  managers  answering  an  pep  talks.  “We  give  each  district  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  questionnaire  on  branch  a  little  space  allowing  them  to 
the  part  played  by  such  periodicals  use  one  photograph  as  often  as  they 
among  newspaper  carrier  organiza-  have  an  outstanding  carrier,”  he  ex- 
tions.  plained.  We  feel  that  the  paper  builds 

Circulators  replying  emphasized  good  will,  creates  interest  and  lets  the 
that  boys  are  naturally  most  inter-  boys  know  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
ested  in  news  concerning  themselves  carrier  organization.” 
or  their  fellow  carriers.  For  that  P.  F.  Viets,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
reason.  carrier  papers  should  not  be  rant  circulation  manager,  states  Cou- 


rtBi£  0 


Couf*ttf  C*r< 


able  to  a  circulator.  There  are  sev-  ager,  K.  A.  McMillan,  Toronto  Star, 
eral  pitfalls  that  must  be  avoided  at  writes;  “Success  stories  about  carrien 
all  costs,”  he  said.  "The  paper  must  who  have  done  well  in  building  up 
not  become  a  medium  whereby  circu-  their  routes,  and  have  accomplished 
lators  record  their  belly-aches,  nor  worth  while  things  with  the  aid  of 
must  it  be  full  of  moral  preaching  their  newspaper  profits,  are  popular, 
(the  boys  get  plenty  of  that  at  home,  Equally  so  are  stories  about  carrier 
school  and  church)  nor  should  it  lec-  activities  in  sport,  school  work,  hob- 
ture  them.  Above  all,  the  whole  tone  bies,  or  social  affairs, 
must  be  a  positive  one  if  morale  is  to  “A  liberal  use  of  illustrations  cer- 
be  built  and  attention  of  the  boys  tainly  begets  a  far  wider  and  more 
held.”  thorough  reading  among  the  car- 

Another  Canadian  circulation  man-  rier  boys.” 


H  The  San  Francisco  News  Junior  1 3 1 
SOUVENIR  EDITION  TO  START  ROOSEVEin  OWN  STORf 

f  V  ttm'trntbl  .'^•aisun  It  i//  Ofti  ti  -Vaean  NfSKttT 


man  incentive.  Liberal  use  of  pic-  p  *  F 
tures,  including  individual  cuts  of  f. 

carriers  who  have  achieved  honors  ‘  _ 'iJ'-.'ii; 

and  group  pictures  of  special  carrier  A 
outings  or  trips,  is  evident  among  the  ■ 
sprightly  carrier  publications  coming 
to  our  attention.  r--, 

One  newspaper,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  r 
has  solved  the  problem  of  produc-  - i.  >  ~ rrJy.L.;., 

ing  a  carrier  paper  that  will  be  read  ■  •  ,  '  , 

by  having  carrier  salesmen  edit  the  ^ 

publication  themselves.  P.  F.  John-  ,  -  .  — 

SON,  Star  city  circulation  manager,  ex-  -  '  r  i  - 

plains  that  each  month  one  carrier  is 

appointed  editor-in-chief.  “He  is  usu-  '  t-, 

ally  some  boy  who  has  already  con-  ?>V 

tributed  an  article,  or  perhaps  he  has  ,  ^ 

expressed  a  desire  to  be  the  editor,” 

states  Mr.  Johnson.  “He  is  given  the  _ 

opportunity  to  choose  two  other  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  to  be  his  associate  edi-  rant  Events  is  made  up  approximately 
tors,  but  in  case  he  does  not  care  to  as  follows — 20%  pep  talk;  60%  car- 
do  this,  the  office  picks  them  for  him.”  rier  news;  and  20%  miscellaneous.  A 
Paper  12  Years  Old  limited  number  of  pictures  is  used, 

The  Star  had  been  following  the  column  cuts, 

carrier-editor  plan  for  the  past  12  Now  m  its  sixth  year,  the  Chatta- 

years  and  has  found  that  after  a  car-  Times  car¬ 
rier  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  Published  mon^ly.  Robert  J. 

the  Star  Junior  he  takes  an  even  Sudderth  Times  circulation  manager, 
greater  interest  in  his  newspaper.  We  have  found  the  carrier 

“One  feature  we  run  every  month  P^P®’’  ®"®bles  us  to  dress  up  our 

in  which  there  is  a  very  lively  interest  contests,  supplying  our  carriers  names 

is  our  ‘Early  Payers  List’,”  Mr.  John-  all  tends  to  make  a  general 

son  said.  “It  is  carried  in  form  of  a  particular  boys  ob- 

regular  news  story  and  each  of  the  announcing  circulation 

first  five  city  carriers  to  pay  their  bills  »  earner  paper  is  invaluable 

are  given  special  mention.  We  use  ^  assembled 

the  same  plan  for  the  state  carriers’  Prf ented  m  interesting  fashion. 

»  The  little  paper  makes  its  way  by  en- 

A  carrier  paper  is  only  what  the  a^ing  the  department  to  get  across 
newspaper  it  represents  makes  it,  data  and  messages  that  would 

writes  Hal  Curtis,  editor,  San  Fran-  o*‘d>narily  be  mailed, 
cisco  News  Junior.  “Here  it  has  been  Soft  Pedals  Promotion 

found  that  boys  naturally  are  most  Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul  Daily 
interested  in  that  which  concerns  their  News  circulation  manager,  said:  “We 
doings,”  he  said.  “For  this  reason,  have  never  used  our  publication  for 
names  of  outstanding  carriers  are  excessive  promotion.  In  fact,  I  have 
featured  as  often  as  possible.  A  fea-  instructed  the  editors  of  the  Carrier 
ture  column  of  prominent  carriers  Reporter  that  the  paper  is  for  car- 
with  a  half  column  picture  and  write-  rier-salesmen  and  is  a  ‘news’  publica- 
up  of  each  is  presented  monthly.  tion,  not  a  medium  for  lecturing  car- 
“Carriers  and  their  parents  are  en-  riers,  nor  is  it  to  be  filled  with  pro- 
couraged  to  write  for  the  News  Junior  motion  copy.  .  .  .  Our  present  general 
which  helps  to  retain  their  interest,  makeup  includes  one  page  of  pictures, 
From  time  to  time,  prominent  men,  covering  a  wide  range  of  carrier  ac- 
especially  former  carrier  boys,  are  in-  tivities  during  the  previous  month, 
terviewed.  The  aim  is  to  have  a  J.  A.  Grant,  circulation  manager 
happy  balance  between  ‘pep  talks’  Winnipeg  Tribune,  believes  a  carrier 
and  personal  activities.”  paper,  properly  edited,  can  become 

Frank  Lewis,  Stockton  (Cal.)  Rec-  the  best  single  morale  builder  avail- 


Interesting  Things  About 
The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 

PICTURE  DEPARTMENT 


By  Earl  Heap,  Picture  Editor 

Countless  cameras  are  poised  throughout  the  world  ready  to 
record  in  pictures  the  stories  of  world  happenings  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Chinese  war  to  the  amusing  antics  of  children 
in  Washington  parks.  As  cameras  click  the  photos  are  caught  up 
in  a  vast  network  of  postal  systems,  private  messengers,  ships, 
trains,  autos,  planes,  reaching  into  every  corner.  Converging 
upon  Wirephoto  stations  of  the  Associated  Press,  they  are  trans¬ 
mitted,  virtually  with  the  speed  of  light,  helping  to  supply  the 
stacks  from  which  are  selected  those  pictures  which  are  seen 
each  day  in  all  sections  of  The  Star,  Evening  and  Sunday  and 
the  Sunday  Rotogravure  Section. 

The  efforts  of  hundreds  of  highly  trained  camera  men,  electrical 
engineers,  technicians  and  free  lancers  are  required  in  this  net¬ 
work.  They  produce  and  transmit  approximately  200  pictures 
each  day  in  the  year.  The  Associated  Press  Wirephoto  Service 
alone  delivers  45  each  day  using  27  regular  sending  and  receiving 
stations  in  all  the  big  cities  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
20  portable  Wirephoto  stations  are  scattered  over  the  country 
ready  to  be  sent  wherever  the  “big  news”  is  breaking — whether 
it  be  on  a  snow  topped  mountain  to  record  a  plane  crash;  or 
to  cover  some  big  sports  event. 

The  Associated  Press  also  maintains  an  elaborate  mail  system 
for  handling  pictures,  delivering  to  the  Star  about  50  a  day. 

Second  only  to  the  Associated  Press  is  the  Wide  World  Service 
backed  by  all  the  cameras  of  the  New  York  Times  and  associated 
papers.  P'rom  this  source  about  50  pictures  reach  The  Star 
every  day. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  are  virtually 
blanketed  by  the  Star's  staff  of  10  news  photographers,  who  from 
dawn  until  long  after  nightfall  are  recording  the  picture  story  of 
the  day.  Behind  them,  and  covering  all  government  offices,  guard¬ 
ing  the  IVesident  and  watching  over  Congress  is  the  local  staff  of 
the  .Associated  Press  of  7  photographers.  Supporting  these  strictly 
news  cameramen  are  Harris  and  Ewing  and  Underwood  and 
Underwood  photo  services,  under  contract  with  The  Star  to 
make  all  their  photographs  available  for  publication. 

From  these  sources  about  50  pictures  a  daj’  are  received. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  photos  and  other  illustrations 
appearing  in  The  Star,  a  staff  of  10  artists  is  required  under  the 
direction  of  Clifford  K.  Berryman,  veteran  cartoonist,  whose 
clever  work  appears  daily  on  page  1  of  The  Star. 


W  ith  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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ONE  NEWSPAPER 

SMIS  OfflO  'S  2  MB  eg  ST  MARKS TS 


These  two  markets  account  for 
more  than  a  third  of  all  the  retail  sales 
in  Ohio.  The  first,  of  course,  is  Cleve¬ 
land  itself.  Second  only  to  Cleveland 
are  twenty-six  of  Cleveland’s  neighbor¬ 
ing  counties.  These  twenty-six  do  not 
include  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngs¬ 
town. 

There  is  one  paper,  and  only  one, 
that  reaches  the  buying  families  of 
BOTH  these  markets.  The  Daily 
Plain  Dealer  gives  you  Cleveland — 
and  is  the  only  single  paper  that  cov¬ 
ers  Ohio’s  Second  Largest  Market  of 
26  neighboring  counties. 

Get  the  complete  facts  of  how  one 
paper  covers  the  2  largest  retail  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Write  us, 
talk  to  your  advertising  agency,  or  get 
in  touch  with  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


PLAIN  DEALER 


20.8% 
of  OKio’t  Volwm« 


GREATER 

CLEVELAND 


O  Indicates  Areas  of 
Compact  Cleveland  Market 


State  of  Ohio 

Total  Sale* 

AREA  Volume 

48  Week*— 1935 

•  Ciiyahegg  (Cleveland)  $331,318,809.80 

#  28  Countiei 

(Adjacent  to  Cleveland)  22S,640, 427.04 


Hamilton  (Cincinnati) 
Franklin  (Columbet) 
Luca*  (Toledo)  .  .  . 

0  Semmit  (Akron)  .  .  . 

Montgomery  (Dayton) 
9  Stark  (Canton)  .  .  . 

#  Malioning  (Youngstown) 


177.784,083.48 

120,711,937.27 

102,352,894.37 

94,571,288.28 

77,575,294.38 

58.830,542.02 

68,852,889.81 


Total  for  above  .  .  $1,245,837,988.41 

Grond  total  for  state  1,594,298,114.11 


5.9% 

of  Olii#‘8  Votiim# 


3.7%  3.6% 

el  Ohie't  Volume  el  Ohio's  Volume 


1  el  Ohio's  Volume  el  Ohio's  Volume 

1  I  stAfiit  1  I  mHtoifiifeJ 

IMmHs} 


$84,571,288.28 


THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET 
$767.213,956.93—48%  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


GIhe  Neuis- Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Warns  Publishers  i'J  Syphylis  Tests 

^  •  II  ment.  All  a  newspaper  publisher  has  _  r>n/> 

Dn  onooping  to  do  is  pay  the  tax  as  billed  by  the  f  Of  Zi/UU  OR 

telegraph  company  and  forget  about 

By  U.  S.  Bureau  “ Ji  .eSr'ori”  Chicago  Tribune 

Hanson  Says  Revenue  “  DaUy  First  in  City  to 

Dept.  Has  No  Power  to  ,  «  „  Take  Step  in  War  to 

Examine  Messages  School  EdltOK  Hear  Control  Disease 

Washington,  D.  C..  March  15-Fed-  NeWSpOpei  OlIlClOlS 
eral  courts  in  two  recent  cases  have  jg^es  G.  McDonald,  editorial  writer  Chicago  March  l^The 
declared  only  the  Federal  Commu-  f^r  the  JVeu;  York  Times,  Charles  B.  T»-tbiiT.e  has  requested  its  2.7M  em- 
nications  Commission  may  examine  Driscoll,  successor  to  O.  O.  McIntyre,  P'^Ves  to  take  syphilis  tests,  follow- 

private  messages,  and  the  Bureau  of  George  Gallup,  director  of  the  Insti-  approval  of  such  action  at  an 

Internal  Revenue  is  wholly  without  tute  for  Public  Opinion,  and  William  tnter-departmental  meeting  of  eni- 
power  to  "snoop”  through  press  tele-  E.  Haskell,  assistant  to  President  representatives  here  this  ^k. 

grams,  according  to  Elisha  Hanson.  Ogden  Reid  of  the  New  York  Herald  j  move,  it  was  explained,  is  being 
Washington  attorney  for  American  Tribune  were  the  featured  speakers  support  of  tl^  city  s  anti- 

Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  at  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  campaign  which  the  Tnbune 

T-l...  I«u.  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press  As-  supporting  editorially. 

sociation,  held  at  the  university  last  Beginning  today,  all  new  employes 
Hanson  takes  issue  with  the  asser-  week.  More  than  2.500  school  editors  will  be  required  to  take  a  Kahn 
tion  of  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of-  attended.  blood  test  as  part  of  their  regular 

hcials  that  while  press  telegrams  are  The  three-day  program  included  physical  examination.  Present  em- 

exempt  from  Federal  tax  it  is  within  about  50  sectional  meetings  at  which  ployes  will  be  required  to  take  tests 
the  power  of  that  bureau  to  demand  other  newspapermen  presided  to  an-  by  May  1,  either  by  a  physician  at 
production  of  all  messages.  That  is  swer  questions  about  newspaper  prob-  company  expense,  or  by  a  family 
necessary,  the  government  spiokesmen  lems.  doctor  at  employe  s  expense, 

say,  in  order  that  it  may  be  deter-  ^  ■  The  result  of  these  tests  will  not 

mined  whether  non-press  messages  Keyserlingk  Bus.  Mgr.  deteimine  employment  or  rejection 

are  being  transmitted  as  exempt  tele-  .-I  individual,  since  the  Tribune 

grams.  U .  IT .  Ill  ^QUQQQ  recognizes  that  although  such  a  test 

"The  Federal  Communications  Act  Count  Robert  W.  Keyserlingk.  of  'u^y  show  an  infection,  proper  treat- 
as  passed  by  Congress  specifically  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has  been  appointed  uient  will  protect  other  persons, 

states  that  the  Commission  shall  have  business  manager  for  Canada  of  the  Where  unionized  departments  are 

the  exclusive  power  to  determine  British  United  Press,  Montreal.  Count  involved,  voluntary  co-operation  of 
classifications  and  rates,”  Hanson  Keyserlingk  is  manager  of  the  Brit-  the  unions  will  be  sought,  it  was 
points  out.  “The  only  thing  the  Bu-  ish  Pacific  Properties,  Capilano  Estates  stated.  Laboratory  reports  on  tests 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  can  do,  if  in  Vancouver.  For  eight  years  he  will  be  recorded  by  number  and  not 
it  feels  that  the  classifications  and  was  with  the  British  United  Press  in  by  name  to  protect  the  employe, 
rates  are  not  being  observed,  is  to  London,  and  represented  that  organi-  “Within  my  knowledge,  the  Trib- 
call  upon  the  Federal  Communica-  zation  in  various  European  capitals,  une  is  the  first  business  organization 
tions  Commission  to  require  dis-  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  in  Chicago  to  take  this  step  since 
closure  by  the  telegraph  companies.  was  European  executive  for  the  B.  U.  the  syphilis  control  program  began,” 
"The  Treasury  Department  and  the  P-  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  declar^  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen. 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have  ab-  about  a  year  ago.  president  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

-solutely  no  right  to  snoop  through 
newspaper  correspondence. 

Heortt  Case  Cited 

"In  two  recent  federal  cases,  that 
fact  was  made  clear.  In  the  Hearst 
case  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  court  emphatically 
stated  that  the  Commimications  Com¬ 
mission  alone  has  the  right  to  examine 
press  messages.  The  Supreme  Court 
only  recently  reversed  itself  and  as¬ 
serted  that  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  have  no  legal  right  to  tap 
telephone  messages,  and  declared  it  a 
crime  for  them  to  do  so.  The  court 
very  properly  stated  that  messages 
transmitted  may  be  reviewed  only  by 
the  FCC. 

“If  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  believes  its  classifications  are 
being  ignored  or  that  the  taxes  are 
not  being  collected  properly,  its  fight 
is  with  the  telegraph  compimies.  The 


“in  the  Easter 
Style  Parade 


^AARC  M  I 


AS 

SURE 

AS 


spring  fashion  feat¬ 
ures  are  indubitably 
smart  .  .  .  chosen  to 
fit  Mrs.  Average  Wom¬ 
an’s  purse  .  .  .  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  .  .  . 
reader-attracting  .  .  . 
pleasing  to  woman’s 
page  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers 
alike  .  .  .  and  PLENT¬ 
IFUL!  .  .  .  No  client 
newspaper  of  NEA 
Service  is  lacking  for 
spring  style  art  and 
stories  to  stimulate 
pre-Easter  advertising 
and  fill  out  special  pre- 
Easter  sections. 


TAXES,  they  say,  are  ane  of  the  things  in  this 
world  that  are  inevitable.  Another  thing 
that  is  sure  is  that  if  you  want  maximum  sales 
in  the  important  Fort  Wayne  Trading  Area  at 
a  minimum  expenditure,  the  one  sure  way  is 
to  tell  your  story  in  the  medium  that  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  certain  result-getter. 


•  The  Tribune  has  more  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday,  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

•  Advertisers  place  more  linage 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper. 

(El|icag0  OHbuiue 


NEA  Service 

Incorporated 

1200  W.  Third  St.,  Cleveland.  O. 


National  Representatives:  Allen-Klapp-Frazier  Co. 

Naw  York  Chicago  Datroif  St.  Louii 


rOR  MARCH  19,  1938 


LEADING  IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 


LEADING  IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


16,199,737 
LINES 
3,278,148 
LINES  GAIN 
OVER  1935 


PAPER  A 


REMARKABLE  GAINS  IN  1937  OF 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

•  1,559,000  lines  gained  in  advertising  in 
1937  over  1936. 

•  Surpassed  in  advertising  gain  every  news* 
paper  among  the  first  25  in  the  country. 

9  Hit  new  circulation  highs  with  gains  both 
Sunday  and  Daily  30<;f  over  1936. 

•  Jumped  from  16th  to  10th  in  advertising 
volume  among  all  newspapers  in  the 
Nation. 

•  Topped  by  3,750,000  lines  the  next  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  in  advertising  volume. 


LEADING  IN  CIRCULATION 


,aHMV  .c* 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Certification  of  the  guild  to  repre-  ton  Hearst  papers  to  determine  if  the 
sent  employes  in  the  Washington,  majority  of  employes  in  all  depart- 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  office  was  ments  desire  the  guild  as  a  sinrie 


Last  Tuesday  night,  for  the  first  niade  by  the  board  "niursday  and  Mr.  bargaining  unit.  Requesting  full  jur- 
time  in  more  than  twenty  years,  a  Stratton  said  negotiations  would  be  isdiction,  one  petition  asks  that  the 
page  of  type  was  pied  on  the  New  carried  on  by  the  chiefs  in  those  of-  Record  be  considered  as  a  single  unit 
York  Times.  One  night,  in  World  War  fices  when  the  guild  set  the  date,  and  the  American  and  Advertiser  as 
days,  page  1  crashed  to  the  floor,  Elections  were  held  among  those  em-  the  second  imit. 
wrecking  eight  columns  of  first-rate  several  weeks  ago  by  the  “closely  following  the  guild  action 

battles.  The  page  was  reset  and  the  NLRB.  _  ___  _  _  the  A.  F.  of  L.  filed  a  netiUon  a.skinJ 


White  House  Aids  N.  Y.  Times  Page  Pied  certification  of  the  guUd  to  repre-  ton  Hearst  papers  to  determine  if  the 

t*’  *  T*  •  Onv  employes  m  the  Washington,  majority  of  employes  in  all  depart- 

^  r  i  irst  1  ime  in  ZU  Y ears  Boston  and  Philadelphia  office  was  ments  desire  the  guild  as  a  single 

^OVGIQ^G  Ol  Last  Tuesday  night,  for  the  first  "lade  by  the  board  "^ursday  and  Mr.  bargaining  unit.  Requesting  full  jur- 

__  _  _  fg„  'in  I*  more  than  twenty  years,  a  Stratton  said  negotiations  would  be  isdiction,  one  petition  asks  that  the 

T r  fTTml V  ROVV  page  of  type  was  pied  on  the  New  carried  on  by  the  chiefs  in  those  of-  Record  be  considered  as  a  single  unit 

*  York  Times.  One  night,  in  World  War  fices  when  the  guild  set  the  date,  and  the  American  and  Advertiser  as 

Transcript  of  Capital  days,  page  1  crashed  to  the  floor,  Elections  were  held  among  those  em-  the  second  imit. 

wrecking  eight  columns  of  first-rate  ployes  several  weeks  ago  by  the  -  Closely  following  the  guild  action 
Session  Fed  m  Takes  battles.  The  page  was  reset  and  the  NLRB.  ,  .  ,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  filed  a  peliUon  askS 

to  Correspondents  type  back  in  the  chase  within  20  mm-  Morris  Watson,  vice-president  of  coverage  of  the  editorial  department 

a-  guild,  said  a  request  for  negotia-  ^nly  and  states  that  the  three  depart- 

W.^SHiNGTON,  D.  C.,  March  14--Air-  the  composing  room,  a  page  of  type  t ions  would  be  made  immediately  but  ments  should  be  considered  as  a  single 
mg  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author-  fell  from  a  truck,  but  did  not  pi.  stated  the  guild  is  not  anxious  to  ne-  ^ 

ity  s  “family  fight”  in  the  office  of  At  10:45  p.m.,  just  as  the  first  edi-  gotiate  with  bureau  chiefs.  The  guild  '  ^ 

President  Roosevelt  last  Friday  was  tion  was  closing,  page  18,  with  news  believes  they  have  no  real  authority, 

accomplished  with  what  appeared  to  of  suburban  elections,  was  waiting  on  he  said.  —  '  T  ** 

be  primary  regard  for  the  problems  a  truck  to  be  matrixed.  An  emerging  laXpayOT  S 

of  newspapermen  charged  with  the  plate  caught  a  bolt  and  shoved  the  Resume  Coast  Negotiations  H0ld  Not  LibeloilS 

task  of  delivering  a  running  story.  chase  off  the  truck.  Hundreds  of  lines  NEGOTIATIONS  between  San  Fran-  xiui  xaUdUUb 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  of  agate  and  minion  spattered  over  publishers  and  Northern  Cali-  Albany.  N.  Y.,  March  16— “No  cause 

session  arranged  by  the  President  the  composing  room  floor.  As  salvage  fornia  Newspaper  Guild  representa-  action”  said  the  Court  of  Appeals 

with  the  three  members  of  his  strife-  was  impossible,  an  eight-column  office  resume  Friday  follow-  voiding  the  libel  claim  of 


,  .  .  the  A.  F.  of  L.  filed  a  petition  asking 

Morris  Watson,  vice-president  of  coverage  of  the  editorial  departments 


Taxpayer's  Letter 
Held  Not  Libelous 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  March  16 — “No  cause 
of  action”  said  the  Court  of  Appeals 
today  in  voiding  the  libel  claim  of 


torn  commission  would  be  protected  ad  was  used  for  the  first  edition  and  ^  ^  weeks’  lapse  voting  on  biggins,  corporation  counsel 

by  a  veil  of  secrecy,  and  that  every  Pied  page  of  type  was  hurriedly  reset  “fundamental  clauses’’  at  a  mass  Croton-on-Hudson,  against  pub- 
eLrt  would  be  made  to  keep  from  in  time  for  the  second  edition.  meeting  last  Sundav  Plans  are  to  Peekskill  Press  Union 

and  Peekskill  Star. 

It  was  the  third  time  Higgins  lost 


the  public  eye  the  recriminations  that 
were  certain  to  be  made. 
Stenographer's  Notes  Mimeographed 

Actually,  the  meeting  was  carried 
out  with  a  stenographer  present.  As 
rapidly  as  his  notes  could  be  tran¬ 
scribed  and  placed  on  a  mimeograph 
machine,  the  copy  was  fed  to  White 
House  correspondents  in  “takes.” 

Through  the  afternoon,  81  legal - 
size  pages  of  mimeograph  material 
was  delivered  to  the  reporters,  giving 
them  a  verbatim  account  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  without  deletions,  correc- 


MGmbGr  OustGd 
AftGr  Trial 
By  Phila.  Guild 

Dropped  for  Year  .  .  .  Nine 
Founded  Not  Guilty  of  Vio¬ 
lating  ANG  Constitution 


“fundamental  clauses”  at  a  mass 
meeting  last  Sunday.  Plans  are  to 
give  a  further  report  on  negotiations 
to  a  mass  meeting  tentatively  set  for 


March  27.  Sunday’s  voting  on  various  alleging  he  had  been  libeled  by 
controversial  clauses  was  not  an-  publication  of  a  taxpayer’s  letter  de¬ 
nounced.  scribing  $20,000  legal  fees  as  “out- 

Negotiators  represent  the  four  San  rageous.  ’  Both  lower  courts  dismissed 
Francisco  papers  and  the  Oakland  complaint  and  the  highest  court 
Post- Enquirer.  Involved  are  editorial  ruled  there  was  no  cause  of  action, 
workers  of  all  papers,  business  de-  upholding  the  defense  contention  that 
partment  employes  of  all  but  the  San  headline  was  not  libelous  and^  the 
Fraricisco  News  and  classified  adver-  publication  of  the  letter  was  just 
tising  department  workers  of  all  pa-  criticism  of  men  in  public  office.” 
pers  but  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Vito  Gagliardi,  Dominic  E.  Picciano, 


A  trial  board  of  the  Philadelphia-  C.  L.  Irvine,  guild  organizer,  said.  He  John  T.  Hoffman  and  William  A.  Orr 
Camden  chapter  of  the  American  estimated  six  or  seven  hundred  em-  were  named  as  defendants  in  one  ac- 


^j...  f  j  /^firvfinn  VxaiUMdi  ciiapiv;!  uic  traLiiiiaicru  ui  acvcii  iiuiiuicu  triii-  aaciaaa^u  cus  aw 

ions,  or  1  mg  o  any  es  P  '  Newspaper  Guild  returned  a  verdict  ployes  were  in  the  groups  and  said  tion  against  Wilthur  Newspapers,  Inc., 

e  res  ^scompe  ean  acc  of  guilty  March  13  against  nine  mem-  four  or  five  hundred  attended  Sun-  and  Peekskill  Star  Corporation  was 

coverage  without  tl«  shghtest  delay.  Philadelphia  Evening  day’s  meeting.  named  in  the  second  action. 


Chairman  A.  E.  Morg^,  and  Com- 

missioners  Harcourt  Morgan  and  ^j^lation  of  the  guild’s  national  con- 
David  Lilienthal  were  the  principal  gtjtution 

parties,  but  much  of  the  transcript  q  j  emnloves.  Roeer  Gibson. 


Order  Reinstatement 

MORE  THAN  three  months  after  a 


on.  .f.l.ee„pl,yes  Roger  Gibson,  Anrnto  hrarin7hS3  frio!  “"°a  aP!«ln 

7was  his  ta^sk,  ,he  '!;:Se”d  tom  mfmtr^iHor  It  'T ^  t»8e  1  fling  i. 
copy  indicated,  to  set  the  commission-  eieht  others  were  renri-  NLRB  has  handed  down  his  the  New  York  World-Telegram  March 

ers  right  on  what  the  objectives  of  the  landed  In  addition  the  trial  board  calling  for  the  Ex-  but  before  the  last  edition  rolled 

TVA  act  are,  and  to  lead  the  way  found  Charles  P  Polk  president  of  reinstate  a  story  inverted  intentionally  was 

toward  a  hoped-for,  but  evidently  im-  Philadelohia  -  Camden  Chanter  Ploeger,  journeyman  mailer,  yanked  out  by  Lee  B.  Wood,  exec- 

possible,  agreement.  and  Richard  V  Cornish  secretary'  compens^e  Ploeger  for  time  utive  editor,  because  it  was  thou^t 

Six  Ha«r  S...lon  Tot  Sy  of  dereSuon  'of  duty  Tri 

The  conference  ran  for  nearly  six  four  counts.  Polk  and  Cornish  were  e^s’  Unfon  ^fficiS  Charged  that  ^  T 

hours  afmr  the  President  _  had  key-  found  g^ty.however^of  charges  Ploeger  was  discharged  tor  union  ae-  h  Ti.k'^d” 


noted  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  with  they  permitted  members  of  the  Bul- 


tivity.  The  charge  was  denied. 
Negotiators  selected  by  the  San  An- 


•SpUBlj 

qjoq  qjiAV  ajppiui  aqj  preMo;  spua 


these  words:  in  unit  to  attend  a  meeting  with  Negotiators  selected  by  the  San  An- 

“Chairman  Morgan  has  publicly  the  publisher  without  properly  ad-  Exjrress-Evening  News  unit  of 

charged  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  and  vismg  them  regarding  collective  bar- 

Mr.  Lilienthal  have  been  guilty  of  Sa^mg  discu^d  at  the  mating.  ference  with  F.  G.  Huntress,  pub-  qjoq  qiiAV  ajppiui  aqj  preMo;  spua 

dishonesty  and  impropriety  in  the  ^he  trial  board  censured  the  two  ^gber.  A  proposed  contract  was  moq  uioji  aju/A  pmoa  au  pies  XiinDC 

conduct  of  their  respective  offices.  Dr.  ^cers,  but  no  other  action  was  taken,  submitted  and  the  publisher  reviewed  jiw  pjBMXDeq  pue  umod  apisdn 

H.  A.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  in  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  BuL  ,  y  ^  H  ^  4  V  P  H. 

turn  have  advised  me  that  Chairman  leUn  employes  was  based  on  their  H  v  ^  H  1  M  1 

Sic?  are  not^eJJniSe  in^th^con"  baS^ninf  wTthourthe  ""prJ^r  %p-  Election  qtgf  g  oiC  ‘bd|J3uiv  JO  03  oiqdBit 

which  are  not  permissible  in  the  con-  BOSTON  guild  has  filed  amended  -^lOd  P  ‘^nnos  saijeqo  auiBD 

duct  ot  his  ottice.  _  ,  r  _  j- _  _  *1,0  mt  ■r'r  Xhdoi  merSaiaT -dijoaa  am  oiui 


Ask  Election 


ajuM  pinoD  oqM  jsa^  jno  ueui  gunoX 
aqj  jnoqe  peaj  peq  aq  Xes  oj  ‘JS 
MPt'  a  Oie  ‘eaijauiy  Jo  03  oiqdBit 


proval  of  the  guild.  They  were  ac- 


“I  shall  give  each  of  you  gentlemen  charges  of  divulging  con- 

an  opportimity  to  present  the  facts  if  ^^^^^^lal  guild  information  and  a 
any  upon  which  such  charges  are  of  disobedience  of  the  guilds 

predicated  and  I  want  to  make  it  very  ®  _ 


THE  BOSTON  guild  has  filed  amended  -^Pd  P  ‘^nnos  saiJBq3  auiBD 
petitions  with  the  NLRB  asking  i^Bpoj  uiBjgapX'PHOAt  OPI 

that  an  election  be  held  at  the  Bos-  4u*|ox  tnoun^ 


predicated  and  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  hearing  is  for  the  pur- 


The  Bulletin  employes  reprimanded 
were;  Max  Curtiss,  Robert  W.  Com- 


po^  of  ^curing  facts,  and  only  facte.”  Donaghey’,  Ray  Josephs.  Ray 


No  definite  understanding  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  record,  but  President 
Roosevelt  urged  the  commissioners  to 


Hill,  William  Tucker,  Harry  McConi- 
gal,  Charles  McElfresh. 

The  trial  board  was  composed  of 


consider  board  matters  impersonally,  ^^ger  Butterfield,  I.  K.  Fagan,  Dor- 
and  not  to  obstruct  ffie  carrymg  out  ^^^y  Love,  David  Schick  and  Edwin 
of  decisions  reached  by  the  majority.  Rosskam. 

He  added  significantly:  “Any  of  you 

who  cannot  do  that  ow^  r  ^  the  pub-  Bureau  Chiefs  to  Negotiate 

he  of  the  United  States  not  to  remain  _ _  , 

on  the  board  ”  NEWS  EDITORS  or  chiefs  of  Associ- 

In  addition  to  its  other  unusual  as-  ^^^d  Press  bureaus  will  1^  empow- 
pects,  the  conference  produced  the  t  e  Sui  d  as  co  - 

lengthiest  observations,  other  than  lecUve  bargaininpgent  and  carry  on 
prepared  articles,  ever  released  by  negotia  ions  with  them  where  ever 
President  Roosevelt  for  publication  in  ^Ud  can  present  bona  fide  lists 
direct  quotes.  showing  it  represents  the  wishes  of 

,  the  majority  of  employes. 

TF Y  fi  C  &  TT  V  According  to  Lloyd  Stratton,  assis- 

ixEiW  l£iA/ld  U/illjI  tant  general  manager  of  the  AP,  only 


The  Victoria  (Tex.)  Daily  Common-  where  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
wealth  began  publication  March  13  as  wishes  of  the  majority  will  there  be 
a  morning  paper  with  AP  leased  wire  any  request  for  an  election  under  the 
service.  A.  G.  Akeroyd  is  publisher.  Labor  Board. 


THE  DAHY 

OKLAHOMA  CITYTIMlES 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

^^^efx>te.^ije^n£4LLiAre  —  ^ive  /#tz: 
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UN  OT  YP  E 

Will  Your  Display-Text  Requirements 

BE  THE  SAME  ONE  YEAR  FROM  NOW? 


The  Channel  Chooser  which  adds  to  the  flexibility  of  2-in-I  Master  Models 

THE  32  MASTER  MODEL  2-in-l  Linotype  equipped 
with  four  main  display  and  text  magazines  as  well  as  four  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines.  Various  combinations  of  72-  and  90-channel 
magazines  may  be  arranged  in  the  main  bank. 


Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CHICAGO,  NEW  ORLEANS.  CANADIAN 
LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Representatives  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


-channel  magazines  for  display.  90-channel  maga- 
/  zines  for  text.  But  how  many  of  each?  By  checking 
today’s  requirements,  you  can  easily  determine  the  combi¬ 
nation  which  will  most  efficiently  answer  today’s  needs.  But 
what  of  tomorrow?  Of  1,  5, 10  or  1 5  years  hence?  Have  you 
any  assurance  that  those  requirements  won’t  vary? 

With  a  2-in-l  Master  Model  Linotype  it  makes  no  difference 
if  they  do.  For  these  machines  don’t  have  to  be  manufactured 
to  suit  special  needs.  They  may  readily  be  rearranged  by  any 
machinist  or  operator  to  all-text  machines,  to  all  display  ma¬ 
chines,  or  to  various  combinations  of  the  two. 

This  is  the  function  of  the  Channel  Chooser,  which  can  be  set 
to  automatically  change  reed  mechanism  as  magazines  are 
shifted;  and  changes  in  magazine  arrangement  are  made 
without  extensive  or  lengthy  alterations. 


MASTER 

MODEL 

32 


A-P-L  and  Linotype  Garamond  Bold  No.  3 
and  Memphis  Extra  Bold 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 

A  CLINICAL  PICTURE 

REPORTING  on  business  trends  between  15)35 

and  1937,  Dxin's  Rei'ieu'  turns  some  light  on 
the  commercial  troubles  which  began  last  year 
and  remain  to  plague  us.  Manufacturing,  whole¬ 
saling.  and  retailing  figures  on  inventories,  total 
.sales,  and  receivables  ran  closely  parallel  between 
1935  and  1936,  with  comfortable  increases  in  all 
three.  By  the  end  of  1937,  manufacturing  showed 
a  slower  rate  of  gain  in  sales,  a  decline  in 
receivables,  and  a  tremendous  upturn  in  inven¬ 
tory.  Wholesaling  paralleled  manufacturing  in 
sales,  had  a  slightly  smaller  decline  in  receiv¬ 
ables,  and  an  increase  in  inventory  about  half 
as  great  as  that  of  the  manufacturer.  Retailing 
reflected  the  slower  pace  in  sales,  but  kept  its 
receivables  within  striking  distance  of  inventory, 
though  the  spread  was  greater  than  that  of 
prior  years. 

The  Dun  economist  interprets  the  figures  as 
reflecting  a  curtailment  of  purchases  by  the  re¬ 
tailer,  rcither  than  by  the  consumer,  toward  the 
end  of  1937,  and  also  sees  evidence  of  tighter 
credit  policies  by  the  manufacturer  and  whole- 
.saler  toward  the  merchant. 

It  that  reasoning  is  as  sound  as  it  appears  to  be. 
the  "buyer's  strike”  of  which  we  heard  so  much 
la.st  Fall  didn’t  happen.  What  did  happen,  evi¬ 
dently,  was  that  manufacturers  and  distributors 
feared  the  consequences  of  runaway  prices  and 
runaway  production  and  applied  the  credit  brakes 
to  both,  thereby  bringing  on  the  crash  that  they 
.sought  to  prevent. 

Possibly  the  manufacture  of  political  medicine 
was  in  the  minds  of  some  leaders,  who  believed 
that  slow  business  Wcis  the  best  means  of  changing 
Washington’s  attitude  toward  commercial  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  such  a  plan, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  been  funda¬ 
mentally  successful,  if  there  was  such  a  plan. 
Any  alleviation  of  Washington’s  hostility  has 
been  superficial. 

Basically,  the  “recession”  arose  from  business 
conditions  and  not  from  politics;  business  will 
be  badly  advised  to  delay  its  own  recovery 
measures  for  a  move  by  the  Administration. 
People  have  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  housed  and 
transported,  no  matter  who  sits  at  1600  Penn- 
.sylvania  Avenue,  and  no  matter  how  astronomi¬ 
cal  the  figures  of  the  national  debt  or  the  tax 
bill.  And  the  sooner  business  gets  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  thinking,  the  sooner  we  can  remove  the 
dead  horses  of  the  New  Deal  and  get  down  to 
enjoying  the  genuine  asset  gains  that  have  ac¬ 
companied  all  its  extravagance  and  waste. 

If  tightening  credit  and  bulking  inventories 
tinbalanced  business  six  months  ago,  no  laws 
ihat  Congress  can  enact  will  correct  the  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  six  months  in  which  to  move 
stored  goods.  We  may  need  six  more.  The 
mission  of  commerce  is  to  move  those  goods  to 
the  point  where  they  will  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  That  can  be  done  by  a  renewal  of  the  spirit 
which  created  the  goods  in  the  first  instance — 
the  will  to  finish  the  job.  Nothing  less  will  be 
effective,  and  business  can  save  several  precious 
months  by  starting  now.  Why  wait  until 
November? 

HAIL  THE  VERNAL  EQUINOX 

WITH  APOLOGIES  to  F.P.A.  for  swiping  his 
refrain  for  our  title,  and  the  confession  that 
we  are  not  an  inveterate  reader  of  advertising, 
we  want  to  lay  before  the  congregation  this 
ispecimen  of  department  store  advertising,  which 
appeared  in  New  York  papers  on  March  16: 

“signs  of  Spring 

“We’ve  had  enough  winter.  WE  WANT 
SPRING.  Though  her  official  appearance  is  set 
for  Monday,  March  21st,  at  1.43  in  the  morning, 
we’re  already  skipping  rope.  And  giving  our 
roller  skates  their  Spring  dose  of  oil.  So  great  is 
our  absorption  in  the  coming  event,  we  could 
:swear  we  hear  frogs  in  our  Basement. 

“We  know  we’ve  innumerable  other  cheering 
signs  of  the  season  when  earth  is  reborn.  There 
are  crocuses  and  forsythia  and  quince  blooming 
in  our  Flower  Shop,  and  giddily  spurious  foliage 


I  huNt*  leariifd.  in  wliatsoever  i-tute  1  uni.  llierewitli 
to  he  content.  1  know  both  how  to  be  abused,  and 
1  know  how  to  abound.  -Philippians,  IV;  XI:  12. 


on  .smart  new  Macy  hats,  and  little  mock  love 
birds  for  new  Spring  suit  lapels,  and  a  thou.sand 
other  joyous  signs  of  Spring  at  .34th  Street  and 
Broadway. 

“You’ll  catch  the  fever  if  you  come  to  Macy’s, 
for  the  whole  store  is  alive  with  Spring  and 
good  cheer.  Sap  is  rising  in  our  escalators— they 
fairly  frisk.  Our  souls  are  bursting  with  south¬ 
ern  exposure.  Romp  in  at  once  for  your  spiritual 
sulphur  and  molasses.  And  note,  as  you  pull  up 
in  front  of  the  World’s  Largest  Store,  the  lovely, 
lively  new  Broadway  show  going  on  in  our  six 
big  front  windows.  Heretofore  you’ve  looked; 
now  you’ll  stop,  look,  and  LISTEN.  They’ve 
burst  into  SONG,  as  well  as  into  bloom. 

“As  usual,  you’ll  find  Macy  prices  are  con¬ 
sistently  low  for  cash — a  familiar  theme  in  our 
Spring  song,  and  a  heartening  one  every  Spring 
and  every  season  all  the  year  round.” 

Dress  that  with  apple  blossoms  and  cooing 
doves  and  you  have  the  picture.  Somehow  we 
found  it  a  relief  from  the  rumbling  caissons  we 
heard  in  the  Page  One  headlines  and  the  sour 
notes  on  the  financial  pages. 

PUBUCITY  AND  PROFITS 

REVENUES  of  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air, 
Inc.,  declined  about  $750,000  from  1936  to 
1937,  according  to  Jack  Frye,  president,  who  at¬ 
tributes  most  of  the  loss  to  widespread  publicity 
on  air  transport  accidents  last  winter.  There 
were  other  causes  cited — introduction  of  improved 
equipment  by  competitors,  reduction  in  passen¬ 
ger  rates,  and  low  bids  to  retain  vital  mail  routes, 
but  the  bad  press  bears  the  major  responsibility. 

Mr.  Frye  is  probably  correct.  In  his  candid 
report  he  carries  out  the  prevailing  practice  of 
the  airline  executives  in  facing  facts,  drawing 
valuable  lessons  from  them,  and  bringing  no 
sustained  pressure  to  bear  on  newspapers  for 
protective  coloration.  The  air  lines  have  kept 
their  best  face  to  the  public,  rightfully  empha¬ 
sizing  that  accidents  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  in  air  transport,  but  in  their  own  circles 
they  have  labored  mightily  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  air  tragedies. 

Students  of  transportation  know  that  the  ab- 
plane  today  is  relatively  safer  than  railroads 
were  in  1850 — or  in  1890,  for  that  matter.  The 
rails  achieved  their  magnificent  safety  record 
after  tremendous  pressure  from  within  and  with¬ 
out  their  own  ranks.  Automatic  couplers,  air 
brakes,  block  signals,  steel  coaches,  heavy  rails, 
and  strict  discipline  on  operating  crews — all  had 
behind  them  a  tragic  history  more  dreadful  than 
that  of  the  airlines  since  1920.  We  hear  few 
cries  today  from  the  newspapers  for  stringent 
safety  regulation  of  air  transport,  but  the  news¬ 
papers  of  50  years  ago  shrieked  to  Heaven  after 
every  railroad  accident  that  took  passenger  lives. 

Accident  news  may  bring  immediate  red  ink 
balances  to  air  lines,  but  the  path  to  public  con¬ 
fidence  is  frank  revelation  of  defects  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel,  followed  by  equal  frankness 
in  reformation.  The  past  year  has  seen  that 
demonstrated.  Competition  is  still  fierce,  but  it 
is  no  longer  up  to  a  pilot  to  choose  between 
bucking  a  storm,  holding  his  job,  or  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  pantywaist  by  the  front  office.  Sched¬ 
ules  are  important,  but  no  longer  paramount. 
The  loss  of  a  day’s  mail  revenue  is  no  longer  a 
major  tragedy.  A  day’s  loss,  or  a  red  ink  balance 
for  the  year  are  not  irredeemable,  if  behind  them 
lies  a  realization  that  an  hour  gained  on  a  sched¬ 
ule  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  eternal  oblivion. 


I  A  L 

OLD  FRIENDS 

IT  MAY  COME  as  a  shock  to  some  that  news¬ 
papers  as  we  know  them  today  are  hardly 
more  than  a  generation  old.  Within  .50  years, 
we  have  had  the  beginning  of  machine  composi¬ 
tion,  automatic  stereotyping,  high-speed  presses, 
and  electrical  propulsion.  The  syndication  of 
new.spaper  material  is  a  few  years  past  the  half- 
century  mark,  but  the  oldest  feature  now  extant 
in  American  newspapers  is  only  42  years  old. 
Only  23  can  be  found  which  have  been  sttMdily 
published  for  more  than  25  years.  Only  62  trace 
their  lineage  back  to  1920. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Meriwether  Gilmer’s  "Dorothy 
Dix”  column  is  the  oldest  of  old  newspaper 
friends  and  has  been  conducted  without  a  break 
by  its  original  author  since  1896,  Our  middle- 
aged  readers  can  recall  their  own  youth  as  they 
watch  children  and  grandchildren  sprawled  on 
the  living  room  floor  reading  either  version  of 
the  unbelievable  Katzenjammer  brats  and  the 
gullible  Captain.  They  have  been  going  since 
1897.  Scores  of  male  and  female  counselors  have 
advised  young  lovers  since  "Beatrice  Fairfax” 
became  a  New  York  Journal  fixture  in  1900. 

There  is  an  incessant  flow  of  new  features. 
K  all  that  drew  their  first  breath  in  a  single  year 
survived  even  six  months,  newspapers  would 
have  to  double  their  numbers  or  their  size  to 
accommodate  them.  In  no  branch  of  newspaper 
work  is  competition  so  keen  and  a  foothold  .so 
hard  to  obtain  and  to  keep. 

So  we  extend  our  congratulations  to  1ho.se 
which  have  proved  their  hold  on  the  public.  It 
may  be  a  mark  of  advancing  age  that  we  like 
them  better  than  many  of  their  modern  suc¬ 
cessors;  it  may  be  also  that  they  appeal  to 
deeper  currents  than  the  features  which  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  the  latest  pa.ssing  phases  of 
.society.  They  may  have  no  great  humanitarian 
achievements  to  their  credit,  but  they  have  done 
no  harm;  they  have  made  millions  laugh,  and 
they  have  been  the  first  introduction  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  of  millions  more.  For  that  they 
should  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those  who 
live  by  and  prize  the  pre.ss  as  an  institution. 

UPON  MOBILIZATION- 

JAPAN’S  NEWSPAPERS  have  published  the 
laws  which  will  govern  the  press  when  and 
if  “national  general  mobilization  is  found  neces- 
.sary.”  The  government  may  issue  necessary  or¬ 
ders  for  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  matters 
printed  in  newspapers  or  other  publications.  The 
government  may  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution 
of,  or  confiscate  newspapers  or  other  publications 
violating  the  restricted  or  prohibited  items,  and 
may  also  confiscate  the  original  forms. 

Further,  the  editor  or  publisher,  in  the  case 
of  a  newspaper,  or  the  publisher  and  author, 
where  other  publications  are  involved,  can  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  or  fined  up  to  2,000  yen.  The  newspaper 
editor  actually  in  charge  of  editing  and  the  per¬ 
son  who  signed  an  offending  article  are  subject 
to  similar  punishment. 

Anybody  who  hinders  execution  of  the  con¬ 
fiscatory  provisions  is  subject  to  six  months  im¬ 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  500  yen. 

As  events  in  China,  Spain,  and  Austria  evi¬ 
dence,  these  soldier  people  mean  business.  Once 
the  drums  have  sounded  the  long  roll,  they  are 
in  control  and  if  they  have  their  way,  there  will 
be  no  new  Northclilfe  to  blast  them  in  print  for 
incompetency  that  may  cost  millions  of  young 
lives.  The  next  war  ought  to  be  a  Generals’ 
paradise,  if  Japan’s  rules  are  widely  adopted. 

APPROACH  TO  DIVINITY 

IT  WOULD  SEEM  REASONABLE  to  leave  the 
unknowable  to  its  own  devices  and  to  make 
what  we  can  of  those  rare  brief  moments  of  beati¬ 
tude,  that  kingdom  of  Heaven  within  us,  which 
we  can  know  not  only  by  the  reports  of  poets  and 
religious  mystics  but  by  immediate  experience. 

— Geralo  Bullett, 
in  “The  Pattern  oj  Courtesy.” 


/ 


R.  E.  Delaplaine,  co-publisher  of 
Fiederick  (Md.)  News  and  Post,  was 
named  vice-president  of  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics  Bank,  Fi-ederick,  re¬ 
cently. 

Graham  M.  Dean,  publLsher,  Salinas  J.  raY  HUNT,  newly-appointed  Chi 
(Cal.)  Index-Journal  and  Salinas  cago  Times  city  editor,  has  had  ; 
Post,  has  been  named  chairman  of  widely-diversified  newspaper  caree 
California  Newspapers  Publishers  As-  both  standar( 

sociation  committee  in  charge  of  an-  -  and  t  a  b  1  o  i  ( 

nual  mid-year  editorial  conference  newspapers 

to  be  held  at  Stanford  University.  goj-n  in  Paw 

Palo  Alto,  June  25  and  26.  tucket  R  I  3 

Roy  Bailey,  editor,  Salina  (Kan.)  years  ago,  Mt 

Journal,  told  the  Topeka  Optimist  J  ’  -5^  Hunt  was  edu 

Club  March  11  that  "the  public  en-  v  cated  at  LaSall 

jc»ys  low  prices  of  commodities  be-  <«(  Academy,  Prov 

cause  of  mass  production  which  is  ^  idence'  ani 

made  possible  by  ma.ss  acquaintance  Notre  Dame  Uni 

with  products  through  adverti.sements  V-  ;  versity  He  be 

newspapers.”  his  newspa 

Major  John  Bassett,  president,  pg,.  career  at  1 

Montreal  Gazette,  will  be  interviewed  j  „  h|.jnl  as  sandlot  base 

on  the  RCA  Magic  Key  program  '  ^  hall  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  i 

March  20  by  Linton  C^  Wells  of  NBC.  ^j^e  South  Bend  (Ind. 

He  will  be  the  first  Canadian  inter-  jv'eu’s-Tiiue.s  in  1923. 
viewed  on  the  .senes.  „r. „.;,i 


The  Ones 
They  Like 
Best 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


By  carrier  and  by  mail  The 
Sharon,  Pa..  Herald  recently 
polled  it.s  readers,  to  find  out 
wliieh  featnre.s  they  liked  best. 
'I  here  wi're  5.264  replies.  They 
showed  these  best-liked- 


John  Sorrells 


In  The  Business  Office 


Bend  News-Times  as  sports  editor 
after  the  Detroit  Mirror  suspended 
publication  in  August,  1932.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  the  Chicago  Times 
staff  as  a  copyreader,  becoming  night 
picture  editor  in  March,  1934;  picture 
editor  in  June,  1935;  and  city  editor, 
March  7,  1938. 

He  married  Mae  Matthews  of  South 
Bend.  The  Hunts  have  two  children, 
J.  Ray,  Jr.,  10,  and  Beverly  Jeane,  7. 


Hill  ('.unselmiiii  and  Charlie  Pluiiih 


mack,  editor  of  editorial  pages,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
have  been  named  by  Gov.  N.  G. 
Kraschel  of  Iowa,  to  a  committee  of 
17  to  study  the  u.se  of  Federal  funds  in 
Iowa. 

A.  C.  Keifer,  general  manager 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star,  is 
spending  a  vacation  in  Florida. 

Max  Bridges,  business  manager, 
Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  John  L.  Pool,  circulation  | 
manager,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
(Coutinued  on  next  page) 


March  15  in  the  Selma,  Ala.,  armory.  Maurice  Levy 
John  Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack  went  to  Pitts- 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  was  burgh  from 

recently  appointed  by  Mayor  Ellen-  Akron  to  fill  in 
.stein  of  Newark,  president  of  the  New  during  Mr.  Mor- 
Jersey  League  of  Municipalities,  to  rison’s  absence, 
serve  on  a  committee  to  take  part  in  Chester  McTammany,  comptroller  of 
the  U.  S.  Community  Improvement  the  Press,  has  been  discharged  from 
Appraisals.  the  hospital  after  recovering  from  a 

H.  Lee  Millis,  editor,  Houston  Post,  double  mastoids  operation, 
who  was  honored  March  8  at  a  testi-  Robert  R.  O’Brien,  business  man- 
monial  dinner  by  the  ministers  of  the  ager.  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil: 
city,  was  commended  March  10  in  a  V.  Martin,  business  manager,  Daven- 
re.solution  of  Houston  central  council  port  (la.)  Democrat,  and  W.  W.  Way- 


Victor  F.  Barnett 


Readers  Demand  Driscoll 


WASHINGTON 

MERRY-GO- 

ROUND 


The  following  letter  was  received  from  a  New  England 
newspaper  man: 

“.  .  .  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  your  splendid  column. 
New  York  Day  By  Day,  is  going  over  with  the  readers  of 
this  newspaper,  which  has  a  paid  circulation  of  33,000. 

“Recently  the  column  was  left  out  of  the  paper  two 
consecutive  mornings.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was 
intentional  with  the  idea  of  dropping  it  or  whether  it  was 
accidental  .  .  .  But  on  the  third  day  a  deluge  of  protests 
by  mail  and  phone  hit  this  office  from  all  sides.  The  readers 
in  the  city  and  out  through  the  country  wanted  to  know 
what  had  happened  to  the  feature  and  if  it  was  going  to 
appear  again  soon.  Others  demanded  that  it  be  restored 
to  its  original  place  in  the  paper.  Needless  to  say  it  was 
and  promptly.  This  time  with  a  new  setup  carrying  your 
picture  ... 

“Please  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  doing  a  beautiful 
job  with  the  column  New  York  Day  By  Day;  a  job  of 
which  your  great  friend,  now  gone,  would  feel  proud  .  .  .” 

MeNau^ht  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNlTT  Hreenwich  Conn  CHAS.  V.  McADAM 

Chairman  UrcenWlCn,  V^onn,  Pre»ldent 


Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S,  Allen 


For  samples,  please  write  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


i 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 


ager,  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  was  named  patch,  addressed  the  Virginia  Educa-  covering  the  State  legislature’s  special 

president  of  the  newly  organized  tion  Association,  District  D,  March  session  for  the  Call-Bulletin. 

group  of  advertising  managers  of  11  on  "The  Outlook  for  Liberal  Gov-  Miss  Cathleen  V.  Driscoll,  formerly 
continued  from  page  21  Georgia  daily  newspapers,  formed  re-  ernment  in  Virginia.”  of  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

- -  cently  at  Moultrie.  J.  P.  Luther,  ad-  Charles  J.  Gleason,  city  editor,  the  Evening  News,  has  been  appointed 

Journal,  were  guests  of  the  Spartan-  vertising  manager,  Americus  Times-  Willows  (Cal.)  Journal,  received  a  $25  principal  editorial  clerk  of  the  State 

burg  Pilots  Club  at  its  recent  dinner  Recorder  was  named  vice-president.  bonus  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  Department  of  Social  Welfare  at 
meeting  honoring  "bosses”  of  mem-  Paul  A.  Lucas,  advertising  manager.  News  Alliance  for  his  handling  of  a  $1,200  a  year. 

bers.  Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Register,  has  story  on  the  arrest  of  Miss  Leonora  y.  H.  Torrance,  former  San  Antonio 

Frank  Shannon,  advertising  man-  left  the  hospital  and  is  now  resting  at  Simpson,  wealthy  rancher  accused  of  Express  reporter,  has  been  named  ex- 
ager,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-  y®,  He  was  seriously  injured  plotting  the  death  of  Harry  McGowan,  ecutive  secretary  of  San  Antonio  Ad- 

,^...1  l:  1  i.-j  1  1  f  vertising  Commission. 

Kenneth  Endres,  of  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  rewrite  staff,  under¬ 
went  a  tonsillectomy  this  week  in 
Hahnemann  Hospital. 

Joseph  Breig,  rewrite,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  and  Mrs.  Breig,  are 
the  parents  of  a  second  daughter. 

Andrew  Clark,  rewrite.  Providence 
Journal,  has  returned  from  a  two- 
week  motor  trip  through  the  Caro- 
linas.  A1  Johnson,  rewrite,  is  back 


Star,  spoke  on  advertising  before  the  ^eb.  14  when  his  own  car  knocked  him  her  former  attorney, 
business  class  of  Garfield  High  School,  to  the  ground,  one  wheel  going-over  Wallace  Carroll,  chief  of  United 
Terre  Haute 


Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  1-  .H-  Putnam  has  been  named  ad- 

Herald-Journal.  has  been  named  pub-  vertising  manager  of  Berkeley  (CaL) 


his  body.  He  will  resume  his  duties  Press  League  of  Nations  Bureau, 

Geneva,  addressed  the  Marquette 
Press  Club,  Milwaukee,  March  10. 
Mr.  Carroll  returns  to  Geneva  in 


lisher  of  The  Jaycee,  monthly  maga-  Putnam  has  t>e^n  in  Uie  April. 

^  ‘  *  Hugh  Hughes,  78,  veteran  editorial 

writer  of  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
will  retire  April  3. 

J.  Harrity  Carr,  news  editor,  Atlan 


zine  of  Spartanburg  Junior  Chamber  Gazettes  advertising  department  for 
of  Commerce.  years,  the  last  three  as  national  ad- 

TiTii-  i:-  f  If  vertising  manager.  Selection  of  C.  B. 

William  E^  Byrnes  formerly  of  Hollister  as  maLger  of  Gazette’s  Oak- 

named  circulation  manager  of  Ridg-  Brnson^f^m^Oakland^to  B^^W^was  Evening  Union,  has  uims.  n.i  jonnson,  rewri 

iray  (Pa.)  Record.  He  is  also  handling  announced  by  Charles  E.  Duns-  Adfntk^Ur‘  ^  '^^‘=«tion  at  Miami, 

circulation  promotion.  publisher.  "  Atlantic  City.  Scannell,  formerly  of  Albany 

W  Dohertv  has  been  named  adver-  McBride,  for  19  years  on  the  Knickerbocker  Press,  is  a  new  addi- 

_ _ _ f  'r_--i  /vt  r-  \  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  sports  desk,  has  tion  to  the  Providence  Tribune  copy 


comb,  publisher. 

W.  R.  Blend.  Chicago  Tribune  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager,  and  Mrs.  _ _ n  \  't;..,.,.  / 

Blend  are  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  for  a  ^  o  ^  r  p  w  >,  v,  ’  resigned  to  join  the  Omaha  World 
- .u  succeeding  Leslie  C.  Way,  who  be-  ^  will  tl, 

comes  assistant  general  manager. 


month. 

Harry  J.  Cannon,  advertising  man- 


EDITOR 


Herald  staff.  He  will  handle  the 
World-Herald’s  Lincoln  press  bu- 
Paul  Preston,  formerly  of  Omaha  reau. 

World-Herald  classified  department 


&  PUBLISHER  has  joined  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla 

homa  News  classified  staff. 


desk. 

Martin  Sheridan,  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Boston  Evening  American 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Providence 
Tribune. 

Jack  Lefler,  Phoenix  bureau,  Asso- 


Jacob  Kalter,  of  Union  City  (N.  J.) 

Including  'Uo’-o  Hudson  Dispatch  and  president  of 

The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Newspaperdom, 

merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Estate,  mergM  1927.  c  m  j  j  r  -l  , 

Apm  previously  s|pt  I.  R.lph  O  LJ. 

deoartment  i'  J’  i'  nouncea.  Phoenix  Republic,  re-elected  secre- 

f  ,  ■  ,  , ,  ,  Miss  Nancy  Seely,  woman’s  editor,  tary,  was  presented  with  a  pen  by 

James  M.  Muldoon,  who  recently  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times  and  past  presidents  under  whom  he  has 
resigned  as  advertising  director  and  president  of  Pennsylvania  Women’s  served, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  New  York  Press  Assn.,  addressed  a  recent  forum 
Law  Journal  sailed  March  11  for  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  De- 
Nassau,  Havana  and  Bermuda.  partment  of  Journalism. 

E.  N.  “Bill”  Hart  has  re-joined  the 


THE  EDITOR  i  PUBUSHER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Junes  tVrjgiit  Brown,  President  and  Publi^er 
Junes  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Vice  Prarident 
Chuies  B.  Groomes,  Tressorer 
Cbss.  T.  Stusrt,  Secretary 
Arthur  T.  RoU>,  Editor 

_ Warren  L.  Bassett,  Director 

General  Offices; 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
i2nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Ttl€pnOftt$J 

BRyant  9^2,  3053,  3064,  3055  and  3056 


Tr  X,  ,  Hudson  County  Press  Club,  has  an-  -iated  Press  was  elected  nresi’dent  nf 

Henry  Bart,  former  promotion  man-  jounced  the  club’s  10th  annual  Arizona  Pre^s  Club  at  iteannu^  con- 


The  Oldest  Publishers’  and  Advertisers’  Journal 
in  America 


A.  Alfred  Marcello,  formerly  of 
Providence  (R.  I.)  News  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  city  staff. 

Leo  Margolin,  New  York  Herald 


_  Dick  Montague,  formerly  city  edi- 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Rdiior;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  Afanofftn;  Pittsburgh  Press  national  advertising  ^oj.  has  been  made  managing  editor  ,  ..  v  i  u  u 

Rol^  R  A«jo^  Editor;  staff.  A  former  member,  he  was  of  Salisburu  (N  C)  MorniruT Herald  Margolin,  Neto  York  Herald 

Schneider,  Asms  Editor,  Robert  U.  Brown,  John  J.  .  ,  ,  .  i.  ii.  i  u  oaiisoury  tix.  v.-.;  morning  neraia,  'Tribune  renorter  has  rpsivncd  to  nrac- 

Cloutfter,  Muien  E.  Pew,  Jr. _  _  transferred  in  1933  to  the  Columbus  replacing  R.  H.  Shepherd,  resigned.  ^  reporter,  nas  resigned  to  prac- 

Charies  B.  Groomes,  Generol  Manager:  lawea  Wright  Citizen.  For  the  past  year  he  has  Eddie  Mitchell  former  sports  editor  Rw, 

been  with  the  John  W.  Cullen  Com-  of  Greensboro’  (N.  C.)  Daily  News  John  B  Walters,  N^  York  cor- 
Wuk^D.  C^impoade^7G«nersl~fiiis~  A^  Publishers  representatives,  in  and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has  London  Daily  Mirror, 

James  1.  Butler  and  Geom  H.  Manning,  Jr..  1223  charge  of  their  Columbus  office.  joined  the  Herald  as  telegraph  editor,  sailed  March  12  on  SS.  Bremen 

^  l»hone  Me^to  im  ^  Twining,  formerly  advertising  Homer  Lucas,  of  the  local  staff,  has  (P'’  ,  three-month  vacation  in 
London  Ouaroato  Acoident  Buil<Kng,*360*jVoftt  manager  of  California  Monthly,  alumni  been  made  sports  editor.  England. 

Royal  R.  Riley,  police  reporter. 


MieUgan  Asa.  Tilepbone  Dearborn  6771. 


_ magazine  of  University  of  California,  Joseph  L.  Kraemer,  art  director. 


San  Francisco  st^  of  Detroit  News,  who  underwent  a  majo;  (L  .U  ^rening  News 

KenTaylor,  1215  Hobart  £1.  Los  Angelts.  Tde!  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  operation  Feb.  9  in  a  Detroit  hospital,  Mrs.  Riley,  are  the  parents  of  a 

phone,  Hempstead  5722. _ Association.  Sadie  filler,  secretary  hgg  the  hospital  and  is  recover-  daughter  born  recently. 


London  Office;  e/o  ’The  Caxton  Magadne,  Grand  Build' 
Ing,  ’Tralalgar  Sq.,  W.  C.  2.  " 

Twvhone,  Wbitehall  6861. 


in  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  CNPA,  home. 

Bennie  Turner,  aviation  editor  and 


one.  Manager;  transferred  to  the  northern 

office  to  replace  Joan  Taylor,  who  art  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Ofcla- 
loins  the  Western  Banker  organization.  ,  j  Tt/r  rp  j  *1:  • 

^  ®  hotnan  and  Mrs,  Turner,  and  their  son, 

George  W.  Bradham,  of  Baltimore  Robert,  left  recently  for  a  month’s 


I^ria,  France  Office;  76  rue  du  Petite  Ckamjn.  Manager; 

Sydn^  R.  Cluke,  telephone  Opera  66-27. 

Rarls,  France  Correspondent;  Bernhard  Ragner,  U 

Rue  Btnnojuin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70.  _ ,  _  _ ^  _  _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondents;  Hans  R.  Johansen,  c/o  News-Post  and  Sunday  American  has  v’acation  cruise  to  Venezuela. 
Osaka  Mainichl,  Osuca,  Ja^  and  James  Sben,  tbs  re-joined  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 

New,  Ag^.  Hung  \Vu  Rosd,  Nankina_Chinu  advertising  staff. 

Display  advertising  rates  effective  December  1,  1937:  “  - -  -  - 

H.  E.  McManus,  formerly  with  the  Sentinel,  is  ill  with  the  mumps. 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Eugene  J. 


Dr.  Finley  to  Give 
Mellett  Lecture 


SSe  per  agate  line  or  aeries  of  insertions  as  follows: 


Frank  Spence,  sports 


Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor-in-chief 
the  New  York  Times,  will  head  the 
editor,  program  of  the  Southwestern  Jour- 
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Unei 

Agate 

1 

’Time 

6 

Times 

13 

Times 

26 

Times 

52 

Times 

IPige 

672 

8275 

8234 

8220 

8206 

8182 

336 

154 

131 

123 

116 

103 

HP»ge 

168 

85 

72. 

68* 

64* 

57 

HPige 

84 

55 

47* 

44* 

41* 

37 

*/iP»ge 

_JL 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

of  822  per  wedc  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  62  time  basis  as 
any  other  schedule  namely,  8182  per  page;  8103  half  page; 

85?  quarter  page. _ 

Claadfied  rates:  85c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c  pa  agate 

line  four  timea _ 

Situations  wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  per 
agate  line  three  times  (count  di  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  Unitec 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  84  per  year;  Cana^  84.50; 
Forrign,  85. 

Club  rates;  The  dub  rates  are  applicable  to  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  any  one  organisation— whether  paid  for  by 
the  company  or  individuals.  Three  subnotions  to 
separate  addresses  for  one  year  eacb  or  one  sune^ption 
for  three  yean,  810;  five  suhscriptions  to  different  ad¬ 
dresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscription  for  five  years, 
815;  ten  sufasenptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yean, 

825.  Member  Associated  Busineas  Pkpen. _ 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  eertifisd  nut  paid  “A  J.C."  as  follows: 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis- 
tribution 

Dec.  31. 

1937 . 

11,738 

12,779 

1936 . 

10,855 

12,064 

1935 . 

10,178 

11,206 

1934 . 

9.651 

10;607 

1933 . 

8,625 

9,819 

1932 . 

9437 

10,488 

1931 . 

10,116 

11,120 

1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

1928 . 

8,967 

10,019 

WM.  FIELD  HONORED 

A  bronze  plaque  was  recently  hung 


Winston-Salem  (N.  ^C.)  Twin  City  nalism  Congress,  meeting  at  Baylor 

University,  Waco,  Texas,  March  25- 
...uu  .  v„_7-  Pbil  Gibbs,  Toledo  Blade  city  hall  26.  Dr.  Finley  will  give  the  Don 

World  To’lonrnm  Viavp  inlnpH  tViP  AIp  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  left  last  Mellett  Memorial  lecture  for  1938. 
World-Telegram,  have  joined  the  ^  ^  ^  three-week  motor  trip  to  “The  Printed  Word.”  It  will  be  the 

York  Evening  Post  advertising  staff.  California.  first  time  the  Mellett  lecture  has  been 

Nelson  Hall  has  been  named  man-  f^elivered  in  the  Southwest, 
aging  editor  of  the  consolidated  Upper  Other  prominent  out  -  of  -  state 
Sandusky  (O.)  Daily  Chief-Union,  speakers  include  Prof.  E.  N.  Doan, 
WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  managing  ^  M.  Newcomer  is  news  editor.  University  of  Kansas,  president  of  the 

editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla-  Lucas  J.  Beecher,  associate  editor  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
homaii  and  Evening  Times,  covered  and  chief  editorial  writer,  Toledo  Journalism,  ^d  Dean  Frank  U  Mar- 
the  mother  -  in  -  ^^o.de,  has  resumed  his  duties  after  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
law  fiesta  March  extended  leave  of  absence  for  his  Journalism.  Prof.  Frank  E.  Burk- 
9  at  Amarillo  health,  during  which  he  visited  Ari-  halter,  of  Baylor  University,  is  pres- 
Tex.,  where  Mrs!  ^ona.  Went  of  the  Congress. 

Franklin  Roose-  John  H.  Dreiske,  formerly  of  Chi- 
velt  was  the  cago  Times  rewrite  staff  and  more  re¬ 
principal  speak-  cently  executive  secretary  of  Associa- 
er.  tion  of  Chicago  Teachers,  has  been 

Rov  Rosen-  named  editor  of  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Chicago  Tribune  advertising 

Koy  Kosen-  conference  room  in  memory  of  Wil- 

e  rg,  managing  L  .  ,  ,  ^  liam  H.  Field,  Tribune  business  man- 

editor  Ingle-  Frederick  J.  Evans,  Jackson  (Mick)  for  10  years  and  editor  during 

mood  (Cal.)  ptiz^-Patriot  editorial  writer,  who  the  World  War.  Mr.  Field,  who  died 
Daily  News,  is  has  been  in  a  hospital  several  weeks  Marf-F. 

t^  author,  of  a  with  a  fractured  hip  suffered  in  a  fall  of  New  York  News  from  1919  to  1927. 
W.  M.  Harrison  300 -page  vol-  on  an  ice -covered  sidewalk,  has  re-  tribute  to  Mr.  Field,  the  plaque 

tnrv  nf  Tnal  ri ->  "  "‘«tes:  “A  brilliant  figure  in  news- 

tory  of  Inglewood,  just  published.  Lyn  Fox,  formerly  of  San  Francisco  paper  management.  His  career  was 

William  Shands  Meacham,  associate  Chronicle  and  recently  with  the  one  of  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis-  Waterfront  Employers  Association,  is  highest  principles  of  journalism.” 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


OngGr  fidsh  ■  ■  ■  new  SinsIlGr  with  which  it  is  flashed  and  makes  for  more  uniform  synchro- 

nffoi*  tiAW  liAln  nizer  operation.  It  can  be  used  with  the  average  synchronizer 

Size  -  .  -  OTTer  new  neip  TOr  adjustment  for  the  G-E  MAZDA  Vhotoflash  lamp  No.  20. 

aper  and  candid  camera  work 

G-E  MAZDA  Photoflash  lamp  No.  IS 

Photoflash  lamp  No.  7  This  new  lamp  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  G-E  MAZDA 

han  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  this  new  G-E  MAZDA  Vhotoflash  lamp  No.  10,  but  it  differs  radically  in  perform- 
)  gives  as  much  total  light  as  the  No.  10  lamp.  ance.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  aluminum  foil  has  been 

le  news  photographer  with  fast  lens  and  fast  specially  treated,  which  lengthens  the  flash,  and  increases 

e  and  long  flash  will  also  make  a  strong  appeal  the  accuracy  of  its  timing  as  well  as  its  total  light  out- 

mera  user.  Unlike  other  G-E  MAZDA  Photo-  put.  This  lamp,  too,  has  the  new  battery -saving  filament, 

i  filled  with  fine  aluminum  wire,  with  only  a  and  operates  satisfactorily  with  the  average  synchronizer 
luminum  foil.  Made  with  a  new  quick-break-  adjustment  for  the  No.  20  lamp.  You  can  tell  this  new 

is  new  lamp  conserves  the  life  of  the  battery  No.  15  by  the  green  separator  disc  in  the  neck  of  the  lamp. 

Through  these  two  new  lamps,  which  supplement  the  three  sizes  already  available,  General  Electric 
continues  its  policy  of  constantly  providing  photographic  lamps  better  suited  to  your  needs.  It  pays 
to  look  for  the  G-E  mark  when  you  buy.  General  Electric  Company,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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24— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advarfisinq  clauification  will  ba  analyzed  in 
theta  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  at  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  58.  Simple  Method  ior  Starting  New  Local 
Advertisers 

THE  PAST  YEAR’S  linage  figures  research  among  the  paper’s  own  em- 
show  that  the  drift  of  local  linage  ployes  will  prove  this  statement, 
is  away  from  many  accounts  to  a  few 

accounts.  Look  at  two  papers  in  two  How  Women  Shop 


What  would  two  new  customers  a 
day  do  to  the  business?  That’s  12  new  Special  Editions 

customers  a  week,  or  624  new  custom- _ 

ers  in  12  months.  Yes,  this  is  getting  PITTSBURGH  POST  -  G  A  Z  E  T  TE, 
down  pretty  fine  but  whether  we  like  March  10,  New  Building  Edition.  48 
slicing  a  problem  thin  or  thick,  the  pages,  including  a  24-page  pictorial 


problem  is  exactly  as  stated.  supplement  describing  the  new  build¬ 

ing  and  various  departments. 

What  Are  624  Customers  Worth?  Milwaukee  Journal,  March  13.  An- 
NOW  GO  A  STEP  FARTHER.  What  nual  Home  Show  edition,  56-page 
are  these  624  customers  worth?  tabloid  section  and  a  16- page  tabloid 


Their  total  sales  would  be  about  1,243 
pairs.  With  a  gross  profit  of  $1  a  pair. 


"Building  and  Loan"  section. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Sunday  Tri- 


you  have  1,248  new  dollars  for  adver-  bune-Star,  8-page  Spring  Fashion 
tising.  What  would  this  buy?  At  W’eek  supplement,  recently, 
a  line  rate  of  20c,  it  would  buy  over  Reidsville  (N.  C.)  Review,  March 
6,000  lines  a  year,  or  120  lines  a  week.  14,  50th  Anniversary  Edition,  64 
Split  this  three  ways  and  you  have  pages,  7  sections  including  a  16-page 


three  40- line  ads  each  week. 


Now  Copy  Ideas 


ciUes  less  than  two  hours  apart  .pjjg  AVERAGE  WOMAN  starts  her  PREPARING  COPY  for  three  ads  a  pages,  4  sections. 


rotogravure  section,  tabloid  size. 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call, 
March  15,  Spring  Progress  Edition,  96 


Their  rates  are  identical  on  almost  all 


shopping  tour  at  home,  ^e  collects  week,  size  40  lines,  single  column,  is 


Citizen  -  Patriot. 


local  classifications,  even  though  ^e  several  days.  Shoe,  corset,  the  easiest  part  of  the  program.  Ob-  March  11,  Spring  Fashion  Section,  14 

paper  h^  25%  more  circulation,  ^e  spring,  refrigerator,  car,  hat  viously  shoes  retailing  at  an  average  pages. 

paper  with  Ae  largest  circidation  had  ads  are  scanned.  One  day  she  clenches  price  of  $3  are  in  the  low  price  cate-  Milwaukee  News-Sentinel,  March 
^  her  pocket-book  and  starts  to  buy,  gory.  The  copy  should  be  written  to  13,  Annual  Home  Show  edition,  40- 

uar>-  19j».  ITie  otner  paper  over  but  seldom  does  she  buy  at  her  first  interest  men  and  women  whose  in-  page  tabloid  section,  16-page  tabloid 

Media  Records  statements  show  that  Comparisons  are  made  in  two,  comes  are  in  the  $900  to  $1,500  brack-  Building  and  Loan  League  section  in 

about  40%  of  all  local  hna^  originates  ^bree,  four,  yes  in  some  instances  a  ets.  Pound  the  value  idea — low  cost  addition  to  a  12- page  full  size  Spring 
in  depar^ent  stores.  Whats  wrong  dozen  stores  are  visited  before  of  doing  business — and  guarantee  a  Fashion  section. 


when  this  percentage  mounts  to  W%.  parts  with  her  cash.  fit — three  times  a  week,  season  in  and  Hollywood  ( 

Is  ®  perrent^e  of  local  linage  what  chance  has  the  small  retailer  season  out  and  you  will  have  a  sue-  March  1,  Acadi 

a  good  thing  for  the  town,  ^the  paper  gu^b  a  situation?  Practically  none,  cess  story  just  as  surely  as  you  have  24-page  tabloid. 


Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen  -  News. 
March  1,  Academy  Awards  section. 


and  the  smaller  advertisers? 


Past  8  Years  formation — a  lot  o 

UP  UNTIL  1930  most  publishers  found  eral  days’  papers. 

themselves  always  on  the  receiving 
end  of  local  advertising.  Many  pub-  One  Way  Out  lor  the 
lishers  were  compelled  to  omit  col-  Small  Fellow 


His  infrequent  ads  are  missed  when  an  A.B.C.  statement. 

the  shopper  gathers  her  buying  in-  , 

formation — a  lot  of  ads  torn  from  sev-  Is  This  Business  V 


i  siaiemeni.  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Garzette. 

Is  This  Business  Worth  While?  10  Dollar  Days  edition,  two 

sections,  32  pages. 

SMALL  ACCOUNTS  TODAY  are  not 
always  small  accounts  toree  years  Anniversary  Edition,  40  pages. 


hence.  The  time  to  start  building  the 
small  merchant  is  when  he  is  in  busi- 


umns  of  advertising  from  their  Thurs-  ^30^^  XHE  ONLY  OUT  for  the  making  a  profit,  regardless  of 


day  and  Friday  papers.  The  ads  rolled 
in.  millions  of  lines,  from  every  con- 


small  merchant,  or  service  store — 


how  small  the  profit.  Waiting  until  he 


'88  BUZZARD  EDITION 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  on 


in.  nmiiuiis  01  lines,  nuiii  cvci>  tun-  -  ,  .  r  _  toi;  nOH  tn  IL’iO  000  ^  choked  with  inventories,  with  loans  March  12  published  an  unusual  sou- 

ceivable  kind  of  business.  Few  adver-  ^  local  advertising  bank,  and  on  the  verge  of  a  venir  edition  in  which  it  reprinted  in 

tisers  complained  about  position —  ®  ion  knni  to  nf  tVioco  dumping  sale,  or  worse,  bankruptcy,  full  the  original  news  story  of  the 


they  were  lucky  to  get  in  a  paper — 
and  the  local  staffs  became  service 
staffs.  Selling  of  local  advertising  re¬ 


manager  to  assign  about  10  of  these  worse,  oan^i  upic, 

small  prospects  to  each  local  salesman.  ^he  time  to  talk  about  a  ye« 

schedule  of  three  ads  a  week.  Ye1 
The  second  step  is  for  the  salesman  hundreds  of  publishers  are  today  sit 


is  not  the  time  to  talk  about  a  year’s  Great  Blizzard  of  March  12-16,  1888. 
schedule  of  three  ads  a  week.  Yet,  as  written  by  reporters  who  witnessed 
hundreds  of  publishers  are  today  sit-  the  storm.  Among  illustrations  in  the 


ceived  a  set-back  from  1926  to  1930  make  the  rounds  and  start  checking  qyjetly  by,  while  dozens  of  these  7-page  section  were  many  pictures 

from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  Prices  and  values.  Time  and  again  gffjall  concerns  are  sweating  blood,  which  had  never  been  reproduced. 

The  past  eight  years  have  taught  has  been  found  that  many  of  t  e^  seeking  some  way  to  maintain  credit  Reports  of  the  storm  were  taken  from 
some  of  us  a  lot  about  local  advertis-  small  people  can  and  do  undersell  the  support  their  clerks  and  families,  the  files  of  the  Meriden  Republican. 


ing  but  by  and  large,  from  east  to  larger  stores  because  of  two  simple 
west  and  north  to  south,  small  adver-  reasons;  First,  they  usually  have  a 


larger  stores  because  oi  two  simple  3  many  of  these  the  Record’s  predecessor. 

reasons;  First,  they  iwually  ave  a  fajiyrgg  and  also  contributed  to  a  few  ■ 

low-rent  store  and  low  fixed  expenses,  successes,  this  column  would  of  course  ADDS  FASHION  SECTION 


tisers.  the  fellows  who  place  from  low-rent  store  ana  low  nxea  ^penses.  successes,  this  column  would  of  course 
3.000  to  10,000  lines  a  year,  are  allowed  Second,  practically  all  of  the  store  have  been  written.  If  we  were 
to  drift  along,  without  any  plan  or  owners  were,  not  so  long  ^o.  sales-  nearly  lOO^’v  sure  of  the  ability 

assistance  from  the  publisher.  men  for  some  large  store,  know  jaily  circulation — anywhere — 


owners  were,  not  so  long  ^o.  sales-  ioq..  A  weekly  Spring  fashion  section, 

men  for  some  large  store.  They  know  ,  ,  ^  circulation— anvwher^  appearing  every  Thursday  m  the 

merchandis^they  know  buying  and  jo  a  job  for  the  small  advertiser,  (D/  )  P®**-  has  evoked 

1  ij  .  1  1  both  reader  and  advertiser  comment. 


Seldom  Discussed  values.  column  would  nc 

GO  TO  ONE  OR  A  DOZEN  advertis-  “^hf  only  thing  missing  in  their  busi-  ten. 
ing  conventions  or  forums  and  try  customers  weekly. 

find  a  program  devoted  exclusively  ^s  an  example  ta^  a  low-priced  Cost  to  the  Paper 
the  small  local  advertiser.  He  may  ^hoe  store  doing  $36,000  a  year.  As-  ADDITIONAL  SAL 
;  given  an  hour  or  so  one  or  two  ^heir  average  retail  sale  is  $3.  needed  to  start  s 

_ That  means  a  total  of  12,000  individual  small  accounts.  Ar 


to  find  a  program  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  small  local  advertiser.  He  may 
be  given  an  hour  or  so,  one  or  two 
men  will  read  a  good  paper.  That’s 


this  column  would  not  have  been  writ-  e.  r<  u  j  x-  •  r 

Starting  Feb.  24  and  continuing  for 

nine  consecutive  weeks  until  Easter, 
Cost  to  the  Paper  ^he  newspaper  has  scheduled  on  8- 

.  . ..  _ _ _  P«go  fa.shion  section  with  its  regular 

ADDITIONAL  SALESMEN  are  not  edition. 


needed  to  start  such  a  drive  for 
small  accounts.  Any  local  man  can 


about  the  extent  of  what  has  been  ®  month,  easily  visit  10  small  prospects  each 


done  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Cold  Facts 

THE  COLD  FACTS  about  this  situa¬ 
tion  are  revealed  each  month  by 
Media  Records.  Local  businesses  are 
dying  on  the  vine  every  24  hours. 
The  department  stores,  with  adequate 
staffs  of  artists,  writers,  and  a  plan¬ 
ning  committee,  work  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  Few  local  events  are 
overlooked.  Promotions  of  all  kinds 
are  being  developed  and  released  in 
large  space  ads,  seven  days  a  week. 

Women  restricted  in  buying,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  husband’s  lower  in¬ 
comes,  are  shopping  stores  today  as 
they  haven’t  shopped  in  25  years.  If 
anyone  doubts  this,  a  little  consumer 

NEW 

PUILIC  RELATIONS  DIGEST 

“Full  of  interest.” 

— Lewis  W.  Hunt,  City  Editor,  Chirazo 
Dally  News. 

“One  of  soundest  pieces  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

— Phil  B.  Bedeker,  Manazinz  Editor. 
Business  News  Publishinz  Co. 

Send  2Sc  to  Toledo  Astociotet 
2325  Moditon  Avo.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


about  40  sales  a  day.  Assume  the  week  for  three  months. 


CHANGES  TITLE 

The  Melbourne  (Fla.) 


average  customer  buys  two  pairs  of  quick  sale.  Rather,  it’s  a  study  of  County  Advertiser  has  changed 


shoes  a  year  and  you  have  20  custom-  each  prospect’s  business, 
ers  a  day.  _ 


title  to  the  News. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SATURDAY  BUSINESS  PAGE 

aids  in  developing  new  advertisers 

28  years  of  satisfaci-ory 
service  to  the  larger 
daily  newspapers 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Tel.  Greenwich  47t4 


,A.  NATIONAI.  ■ALBS  ORSANIZATIOM 


ai  tUe  Bfuxfd 


The  Brockton  Enterprise  called  Kemp  on 
its  famous  guarantee  to  save  40%  ^or  more) 
on  stereo  melting.  The  Kemp  Stereo  Pot 
did  the  trick,  now  they  have  a  Remelt  Pot. 
"No  use,"  they  said,  "in  saving  on  stereos 
and  losing  on  remelt."  Are  you  losing  on 
remelt?  Ask  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co. 
40S  E.  Olsvez  Street,  Baltimoze,  Md. 


2,000  lb.  Kmmp  Pot 


KEMP  of  BALTIMORE 
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Skoxt  “T&kai 


POSSIBLY  incriminating  sentence 
noted  in  a  Cleveland  newspaper’s 
story  of  a  divorce  suit  recently: 

“Mrs . lives  at  ...  .  Jackson 

street  while  her  husband  loves  at 
....  East  Madison  avenue.” 

■ 

THE  CITY  EIDITOR  of  an  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  decided  to 
make  a  change  in  correspondents  in  a 
suburban  town.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  correspondent,  advising  him  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  required. 
Then  the  c.e.  called  one  of  his  re¬ 
porters  to  his  desk  and  said: 

“We’ve  got  rid  of  our  correspondent 

in - .  He  was  not  so  hot.  So  1 

want  you  to  take  several  days,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  and  find  us  a  good,  depend¬ 
able  man.” 

The  reporter  motored  to  the  town, 
interviewed  a  number  of  prospects, 
hired  one,  and  returned  to  his  office 
full  of  enthusiasm. 

“Boss,  I’ve  got  the  very  man,”  he 
said. 

"That’s  fine.  Who  is  he?” 

The  reporter  told  him  and  the  c.e. 
nearly  fell  out  of  his  chair.  The  new 
correspondent  was  the  man  he  had 
ju.st  fired. 

■ 

HOW  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  fooled 
newspaper  photographers  and  saved 
himself  a  good  cigar  butt  was  re¬ 
lated  at  the  recent  photographic  short 
course  at  Kent  State  university  by  W. 
C.  Eckenburg  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Coolidge  was  an  inveterate  cigar 
smoker,  but  he  never  let  anyone  in  on 
the  secret.  Photographers  at  the 
White  House  used  to  notice  how 
Coolidge  would  come  out  of  his  study, 
-smoking  a  cigar,  and  before  going  to 
within  range  of  the  cameras  would 
inconspicuously  deposit  the  smoke  on 
a  bench.  Afterwards  he  would  re¬ 
trieve  the  cigar. 

Photographers  decided  to  catch  Cal 
in  the  act.  One  day  after  a  picture, 
some  cameramen  secreted  themselves 
near  the  bench  on  which  Coolidge  had 
left  his  cigar.  But  Cal  had  good  eye- 
.sight  and  noticed  them.  He  passed  up 
the  cigar  and  went  into  his  study. 
After  the  photographers  had  taken 
their  equipment  down,  and  packed  it 
in  bags,  Coolidge  dashed  out  and  re¬ 
claimed  his  cigar,  while  the  camera¬ 
men  stood  around  and  fumed. 

■ 

WALTER  BORDAS,  ace  cameraman 
of  Central  Press  in  Cleveland,  tells 
how  fruitless  it  is  to  arrange  slick 
schemes  without  letting  everyone  in¬ 
volved  in  on  the  secret. 

While  covering  the  recent  Ohio 
I  iver  floods,  Bordas,  with  a  number 
ol  good  pictures  became  marooned 


S00,600 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

February,  1938 

This  represents  a  pain  ol  3.264  over 
Keliruary,  1937  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  eir- 
eiilation  averaged  212,260  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  February.  1938 — a 
gain  of  1..387  over  February,  1937. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


MorniiiK  Evening  Sunday 


in  an  upper  story  room  of  a  hotel  in 
Portsmouth,  O.  He  fumed  and  fretted 
a.s  hours  and  hours  passed  without 
him  being  able  to  get  away. 

He  suddenly  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Four  state  militiamen  entered 
carrying  a  stretcher.  “Say,”  the  lead¬ 
er  told  Bordas,  “we  have  orders  from 
the  commanding  officer  to  remove  you 
He  says  you  are  very  ill.” 

Suspecting  a  trick,  Bordas  refused 
to  go.  The  soldiers  then  rowed  away 
in  their  small  boat. 

A  short  time  later,  the  soldiers  re¬ 
turned,  this  time  with  a  warrant  for 
Bordas’  arrest.  They  informed  him 
the  commanding  officer  had  told  them 
Bordas  was  suspected  of  some  sort  of 
crime.  Again  Bordas  refused  point- 
blank  to  leave,  writing  a  note  to  the 
commanding  militiaman  explaining  he 
wouldn’t  submit  to  arrest. 

Days  later,  when  the  water  had 
subsided  and  Bordas  had  reached 
Cleveland,  he  was  politely  and  frigid¬ 
ly  informed  by  his  superiors,  that  they 
had  called  the  militia  chief  of  Bordas’  | 
“illness”  and  of  his  “crimes”  in  hopes 
the  soldiers  would  take  him  to  dry 
land  and  thus  get  the  pictures  loose 
for  distribution. 

ARVILLE  SCHALEBEN,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
lifted  his  telephone  receiver  one 
morning  recently  to  hear  a  woman's 
voice: 

“May  I  speak  to  Mr.  Trotsky?” 

"Mr.  Trotsky!” 

"Yes,  one  of  your  reporters.  Mr. 
Trotsky.” 

“How  do  you  spell  it?”  (thinking 
the  caller  had  mispronounced  a  staff 
man’s  name). 

She  spelled  it,  and  added-  "He’s 
been  writing  about  the  Russian  trials. 
There’s  a  mistake  in  one  of  his  pieces 
and  I  want  to  tell  him  about  it.” 

Schaleben  tumbled  and  explained 
patiently  who  Mr.  Trotsky  is  and  that 
the  Journal  was  using  his  syndicated 
articles.  A  chagrined  “Oh,  I  .see”  was 
the  answer. 

“What’s  the  use,  boys?”  was  his 
plaint  as  he  hung  us. 

Kditor  &  I’l'Blisiier  will  p.iy  $J  f  .!  c.icli 
“Short  Take’’  accepted  and  piiblishi  !.  Those 
not  Used  will  not  be  returned. 

■ 

HULL  AT  PRESS  CLUB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  17— With 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club 
as  his  visible  audience.  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  today  discus.sed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
a  world-wide  broadcast  that  utilized 
short  wave  transmission  and  the  radio 
systems  of  several  European  nations. 
Gue.st  .speaker  at  one  of  the  weekly 
series  of  Press  Club  luncheons,  or¬ 
dinarily  off-the-record.  Secretary  Hull  , 
spoke  on-the-record,  and  his  address 
was  translated  abroad  in  German, 
French,  Spanish.  Portuguese  and  Ita¬ 
lian. 

■ 

$150,000  PEORIA  FIRE 

Fire  damaged  the  International 
Color  Printing  Company’s  plant  at 
Peoria,  Ill.,  March  8,  causing  an 
estimated  loss  of  $150,()()0  and  destroy¬ 
ing  the  entire  stereotyping  plant.  The  j 
fire  partially  destroyed  two  presses 
and  burned  paper  in  wholesale  lots. 
The  plant  prints  comic  supplements 
for  more  than  50  Sunday  newspapers 
in  the  middle  west.  . 

■ 

PUBUSHED  IN  STRIKE 

Striking  printers  of  the  Fostoria 
(O.)  Daily  Review  and  Fostoria  Daily 
Times  returned  to  work  March  10  af¬ 
ter  a  two- week  strike  during  which 
the  papers  were  published  as  usual.  ' 


The  Most  Thrilling 
History  of  America 
Ever  Written! 

★  ★  *  ★  ★  A  Five  Star  Final 
Newspaper  Feature  ★  ★  ★  ★  * 

The  first-hand  stories  of  preat  events  in 
.Aineriean  history  as  the  star  reporters  of  the 
il«y  saw  them.  Eye-witness  aeeoiints  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere’s  Ride,  Lee's 
Surrender,  Custer's  Massaere,  Carrie  Nation, 
the  Pony  Exprt'ss  and  many  others. 

It’s  like  reading  the  newspaper  over  great 
grandfather's  shoulder.  Better  than  a  text¬ 
book  for  school  children. 

Released  in  Ten  Full  Page  Installments 
with  many  illustrations. 

ESQl  IRE  FEATl  RES,  INC. 

919  N.  Michigan  .Avc.  Chicago,  111. 

- MAIL  corroN - 

Esquire  Features,  Ine, 

919  N.  Miehigan  Ave. 

(’.hirago.  III. 

Please  send  me  proofs  and  full  particulars  of  the  “.America 
Coes  to  Press”  illustrated  feature  pages. 
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this  extra  business.  It  must  also  be  tisers,  will  sell  only  the  minimum  sized  ads, 

BUILDING  A  MODERN  the  junior  salesmen  increases,  the  Jcrritories.  insertion  orders  from  tliese 

/^T  TIOOmr’TV  O'C^^TT^NTM  automatically  reduce 

Jj  O  O  1  *  1  ti  LJ  1^  £•  w  1  1  V/  11  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  newspaper 

When  newspapers  pay  the  members  to  increase  its  classified  budget  in  or- 
By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS  of  the  junior  sales  division  on  a  der  to  start  a  junior  sales  division. 

AUTHOR,  “IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING”  straight  commission  basis,  the  turn-  Other  expenses  can  be  eliminated,  at 

’ _  ■■■.  ■  -  over  is  usually  very  high.  The  best  least  temporarily,  and  new  men  added 

WT  rirt  MJ-  T  •  is  to  pay  these  young  men  at  as  the  older  ones  begin  to  pay  their 

No.  22.  Building  a  Junior  Sales  Crew  feast  $5  or  $10  per  week  plus  com-  way. 

(Continued  from  lest  week's  Issue)  shops,  as  well  as  furnished  rooms,  are  rmssions.  Thus  the  newspaper  puts  Usually,  if  a  new  man  is  to  be  a 

NEW  MEN  can  be  impressed  with  the  usually  not  more  than  a  block  or  two  ‘^^se  men  under  obligation  to  fdlow  pr^ucer  at  all,  he  will  show  some 

NtW  can  oe  impressea  wiin  me  ../  • ,  ,  .  .  j  u  any  instructions  given  them.  There  definite  results  within  a  week  or  ten 

size  of  a  newspaper  organization  if  is  the  added  advantage  that  the  men  days.  The  best  men  start  selling 

the  classified  manager  will  take  them  •  rental  or  business  business  on  the  first  or  second  day 

tlvough  the  entire  plant  and  explai  ^  norches  and  in  windows  ^  ^h®  i^st  policy  is  to  eliminate 

^e  operation  of  every  department.  shoul^not  be  nermitted  to  jump  enough  income  to  cover  incidental  ex-  from  the  staff,  as  soon  as  possible,  any 

The  s^esman  should  all  o^ver  their  ter^oSs  but  should  carfare,  lunches,  etc.  who  do  not  show  signs  of  progress; 

iu  J  Jmp.  twn  or  three  .streets  ner  Regardless  of  the  basis  of  compensa-  they  may  be  a  decided  detriment  to 


the  time  it  is  put  through  on  the  origi 
nal  order,  until  it  appears  in  the  pa 
per  and  is  delivered  to  the  subscrib 


allotted  one,  two  or  three  streets  pier 
day  to  work. 

Supply  repxirt  cards  to  the  salesmen 


tion,  the  newspaper  should  strive  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  balance  of 
see  that  these  men  soon  earn  a  mini-  the  staff. 


mum  of  $15  a  week  for  producing  a 


and  require  them  to  enter  on  them  the  reasonable  amount  of  business. 


The  classified  manager  should  avoid,  name  and  address  of  every  prospect 
if  piossible.  contact  between  new  sales-  seen  during  the  day.  These  cards 
men  and  older  department  members  should  show,  after  each  prospiect’s  Following 
during  their  first  month  on  the  job.  name,  the  number  of  the  classification  I'^ent  plans: 
Older  salespieople  may  unintentional-  for  which  the  ad  was  solicited.  If  Ada' 


Workable  Payment  Plans 


To  insure  the  maximum  success 
with  a  new  junior  or  rental  sales  staff, 
it  would  be  well  to  inaugurate  some 


Following  are  some  workable  pay-  major  selling  campaign  about  the  time 
ent  plans:  they  are  ready  to  start  on  the  street. 

This  will  get  them  off  to  a  flying 


ly  confuse  new  men  by  discussing  the  salesman  is  working  his  territory  against"  a'' Ttraight”  commission  "of  \roin  25  "to 


things  not  yet  explained  to  them. 

Training  Period  Variat 


-  -  —  - O  -  - agamsi  a  siraigiu  commission  oi  irom  ^3  to 

systematically,  he  should  make  an  ab-  35%  on  the  gross  revcmie  produced.  If  the  enough  for  v  them  to  master  the 

solute  minimum  of  20  calls  pter  day;  newspaper’s  rates  are  low,  the  rate  of  com-  fundamentals  of  the  job. 


.  .  .  wh^rG  his  orosDGCts  drG  CTOiiDod  closG-  may  liavc  to  be  corresp(»ti<lingly  high 

The  early  training  period  can  vary  prospects  are^oup^  ciose  ^ 

in  length  from  three  days  to  two  together,  he  can  make  as  many  as 


TO  AWARD  PRIZES 


weeks.  Some  newspapiers  keep  the 
salesmen  in  the  office  and  school  them 


5  or  30.  The  salesmen  may  be  paid  salaries  of  $5  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  at- 

The  report  cards  will  help  the  or  $io  per  week  plus  from  one  to  three  cents  tend  the  annual  Front  Page  Ball  of 


constantlv  for  at  least  a  week  before  classified  manager  in  training  the  per  line  on  all  of  the  business  they  sell 
consianuy  lor  at  least  a  weex  oe  e _ ^ _  _ _  _ ^  One  of  the  best  wavs  to  encour.Tire  i 


they  are  permitted  to  solicit  a  single 
order.  Others  send  their  new  sales- 


salesmen  further.  He  can  find  out 
from  each  report  card  whether  a 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  encourage  larger 
unit  sales  is  to  pay  a  small  salary  plus  a 
stipulated  amount  for  each  three  or  scven-<lay 


men  out  to  solicit  after  three  or  four  salesman  is  spending  too  much  or  too  order  secured.  It  will  be  found  that  the 


the  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Astor  April  22  and 
will  present  prizes  to  the  three  win¬ 
ning  newspapierwomen  in  the  annual 


days  of  training,  after  which  they  are  o”  c®ch  call.  He  can  also  junior  salesmen,  calling  on  transient  adver-  story  contest  sponsored  by  the  club. 


again  taken  in  hand  and  given  the  an 
swers  to  the  problems  encountered. 


determine  the  average  number  of  calls 
each  salesman  makes  before  closing 


If  possible,  it  might  be  arranged  for  ®  At  the  end  of  each  week,  these 

each  man  to  sp)end  at  least  half  a  day  ^eport  cards  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
in  the  telephone  salesroom  listening  telephone  ^les  staff  for  further  so- 
to  solicitations.  Then  he  should  be  bcitation.  This  will  provide  the  tele¬ 
given  a  chance  to  make  some  practice  P^e*’®  solicitors  with  a  constant  source 
solicitations  in  the  office.  new  leads,  the  typie  of  leads  easily 

About  half  of  the  newspapiers  that  by  a  fully  experienced  salespier- 

maintain  junior  sales  staffs  piermit  the 


salesmen  to  work  on  every  classifi¬ 
cation,  excluding,  of  course,  the  ac¬ 
counts  already  appiearing  in  the  pa- 


High  Average  Sales  Cost 

When  a  man  on  the  junior  sales 
staff  shows  exceptional  capabilities, 


pjer.  Other  newspapiers  restrict  their  whether  he  has  been  with  the  news- 
junior  salesmen  to  the  sale  of  tran-  papier  for  four  weeks  or  four  months, 
sient  rental  advertising  and,  in  one  or  the  manager  should  either  enlarge  his 
two  cases,  these  men  work  on  fur-  territory  or  move  him  to  another  ter- 
nished  room  ads  exclusively.  It  is  ritory  that  offers  greater  possibilities, 
better  for  them  where  they  can  do  Compared  with  the  business  secured 
little  or  no  harm,  and  to  work  on  the  by  the  rest  of  the  department,  the 
more  impiortant  classifications  only  cost  of  getting  business  through  a 
after  they  have  demonstrated  their  junior  sales  staff  will  run  fairly  high, 
ability.  Despite  this  fact,  it  must  be  remem- 

Rapart  Cards  Used  bered  that  the  junior  salesmen  will 

It  has  been  customary  not  to  permit  secure  business  the  newspaper  might 
the  junior  sales  staff  to  solicit  in  the  otherwise  get.  On  newspapers 

business  sections.  Territories  can  be  where  the  average  sales  cost  is  pier- 
blocked  out  in  the  residential  sections  baps  20%,  business  developied  by  the 
and  built  around  lines  of  transporta-  junior  staff  may  cost  as  much  as  35% 
cion.  Most  of  the  small  neighborhood  and,  in  some  instances,  a  little  more. 

The  thing  to  consider  is  whether  the 
/  newspapier  can  still  make  a  profit  on 
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THE  AP 

FEATURE  SERVICE 

was  learning  to  make  effec- 
I  tive  use  of  pictures  in  small 
space. 
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S  ADVERTISING  REVIEW 


WHAT 

ar«  British  Bswspspsrmm 
and  Advartlasts  dolac? 
Their  owB  weekly  Joamal 
will  tell  joa. 

Poet  tree  apadmaii  cepji 
trem 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER- 
TISING  REVIEW 
154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE  NEEDS 

“THE  RED  BOOK” 

Hundreds  of  questions  which  arise  in  the  daily  routine  of 
newspaper  operation  are  answered  by  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  published  in  January  of  this  year 
as  part  of  a  regular  issue  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

A  limited  number  of  extra  copies 
are  available  now  for  those  who 
enter  their  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
subscriptions  promptly. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  contains  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  legal  decisions  and  legislation  affecting  the  press,  a 
complete  list  of  advertising  agencies  and  their  space-buyers, 
a  complete  list  of  daily  newspapers  and  their  rates,  circula¬ 
tions,  personnel.  The  three-page  index  facilitates  the  finding 
of  the  information  you  need.  Get  your  copy  now. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Building 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  one  year,  Inclnding  the  nPrEBNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK  and  all  other  special  publications  Issued  as  supplements  daring  the 
year.  Bill  us  for  $4  which  we’ll  remit  prompUy. 
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McIntyre  Left  No  Will, 
Estate  Valued  $114,000 

New  Litigation  News  Service  .  .  .  Money 
Feature  .  .  .  Inspirational  Column  .  .  . 
Rentirow  Heads  U.  S.  Marine  Magazine 


will  syndicate  the  column  himself  of  the  TVA  program  there.  His  find- 
through  the  I.NDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE,  ings  will  be  released  in  a  series  of  six 
Kew  Gardens,  New  York.  articles  beginning  March  21. 

Editor  of  "Leatherneck"  Named  in  Libel  Suit  • 

TECHNICAL  Sergeant  Frank  H.  -pjjE  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-News 
Rentfrow,  U.  S.  Marines,  co-creator  was  named  defendant  in  one  of  two 
of  the  daily  comic  strip  “Sergeant  Los  Angeles  Su- 

Stony  Craig,”  for  Bell  Syndicate,  was  perior  Court  last  week  by  Matt  Brooks, 
appointed  editor  of  The  Leatherneck,  radio  and  screen  writer.  Brooks,  who 
monthly  publication  of  the  Marine  geeks  $250,000  damages  in  the  action 
Corps,  March  15.  Rentfrow  is  the  vvhich  also  includes  Ed  Sullivan, 
first  enlisted  man  in  the  21  years  of  Chicago  Tribune-N.  Y.  News  Syndi- 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

MAYBELLE  H.  McINTYRE,  widow  of 

O.  O.McIntyre  who  died  Feb.  14,  left 
no  will  according  to  her  application 
this  week  in  Surrogates  Court,  New 
York,  for  the  right  to  administer  the 
estate  of  the  columnist. 

Total  assets  for  Federal  tax  pur¬ 
poses  were  estimated  at  $114,000.  Mrs. 
McIntyre  declared  that  her  husband’s 
net  estate  for  tax  purposes  will  not 
exceed  $51,000  in  New  York  State  and 
would  be  nearly  $60,000  for  Federal 
tax  purposes.  A  joint  account  of 
$54,000  was  also  listed  but  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  said  it  was  her  own  property 
and  not  liable  to  the  inheritance  tax. 


Dealer  and  now  teaches  at  Cleveland 
College  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Inspirational  Column 

ALBERT  E.  DAVIS,  an  advertising 
excutive  of  almost  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  City,  is  writing  a 
new  “personality  column”  of  the  in¬ 
spirational  type  for  syndication  under 
the  pseudonym,  Alden  Craig. 

“Craigisms,  Advocating  a  Stitch  in 
Time,”  will  be  a  six-day-a-week  fea¬ 
ture  running  about  250  words  a  day. 
It  will  deal  with  personal  relationships 
in  a  conversational  style.  Mr.  Davis 


The  Leatherneck  to  become  editor. 

Basketball  Team 

JERRY  BRONDFIELD,  NEA  sports 
writer,  just  picked  his  first  All- 
American  basketball  team  last  week, 
after  months  of  correspondence  with 
coaches,  and  after  running  his  own 
clipping  bureau  to  build  up  a  file  on 
all  candidates. 

Edgar  Martin,  who  draws  “Boots 
and  Her  Buddies”  for  NEA,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  winter  vacation  at  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  with  Mrs.  Martin  and  their 
youngest  daughter. 

Willis  Thornton,  NEA  staff  writer, 
has  been  investigating  conditions  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  results 


CATE  Hollywood  writer,  as  a  defendant 
asserts  that  Sullivan’s  column  last 
Dec.  20  stated  that  “Eddie  Cantor’s 
lawyers  have  served  notice  on  the 
writers  of  the  Jack  Haley  program, 
Eddie  Davis  and  Matt  Brooks,  that 
unless  they  stop  using  Cantor’s  mate¬ 
rial  he’ll  take  them  to  court.” 

Brooks’  other  action,  naming  Cantor 
and  four  John  Does  as  defendants, 
alleges  that  a  letter  written  by  the 
comedian’s  attorneys  resulted  in  the 
failure  of  RKO-Radio  studios  to  take 
up  an  option  on  Brooks’  contract 
which  would  have  netted  him  $150,- 
750  salary  in  three  and  a  half 
years.  Brooks  asks  a  total  of  $650,750 
damages  from  Cantor. 


Her  attorneys.  White  &  Case,  de¬ 
clared  there  were  no  other  persons  to 
share  the  estate,  and  that  it  included 
all  personal  property  in  New  York 
State  and  elsewhere. 

Legal  News 

A  LITIGATION  news  service  for  New 
York  City  with  court  news  written 
by  attorneys  has  been  started  by 
Trade  Journal  Syndicate,  475  Fifth 
Avenue.  Coverage  includes  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  U.  S.  District 
Court,  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ap¬ 
pellate  Court,  Surrogates  Court,  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the  State 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Service  is 
available  at  space  rates. 

Ed  Greif  is  managing  editor  and  Ira 
Wit,  editor,  of  the  syndicate.  Greif 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1932  and 
Wit  in  1931.  Both  attended  Brooklyn 
Law  School  and  Greif  taught  there 
for  one  year  in  the  practice  course. 
He  was  formerly  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Brooklyn  Times. 

"You  and  Your  Money" 

THE  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier -Jour¬ 
nal  Syndicate  has  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  to  sell  “You  and  Your 
Money”  which  has  been  written  by 
Ethel  Laney  for  several  years  in  the 
Cletfeland  Plain  Dealer.  Miss  Laney’s 
articles  are  known  as  a  “budget  fea¬ 
ture”  containing  information  on  cost 
of  living  and  answering  questions  of 
readers  about  money  problems.  It 
runs  seven  days  a  week.  She  was 
formerly  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Plain 


THE  CLIENT 
IS  ALWAYS  RIGHT 

40  clients  say: 

“  ‘Science  Shorts’  or#  the 
finest  filler  ohtainahle.” 

39  clients  say: 

“  ‘Science  Shorts’  Is  the  finest 
filler  obtainable.” 

Try  them  and  you  will  say: 

“I  am  your  80th  client.” 

Write  for  samples  of  this  filler  that 
is  so  good  that  many  clients  use  it 
as  a  daily  boxed  feature. 

Science  Service 

2101  Constitution  Av. 
Wash..  D.  C. 


New  High  in  Personality  Columns'' 

This  six-day-a-week  feature  discusses  intimate  personal  relationships 
conversationally  and  helpfully.  The  articles  deal  with  the  daily 
problems  of  90%  your  readers.  A  sure  circulation  builder. 
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Craigisms  appeal  to  the  heart,  mind, 
hopes,  ambitions,  character  and  happiness  of 
of  your  readers.  Send  for  proofs  and  prices. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 


Kew  Gardens,  New  York 


the  ten  possible  two-paper  buys  in 
Washington. 


out  of  Dayton,  and  presumably  in. 
“Experts  says  Dayton  is  one  of  the 
best  ‘travel  cities’  in  the  country.”  the 
News  adds  in  a  folder  titled,  "Travel- 
Minded  Dayton  Steps  Out.”  The  point 
being  that  travel  and  resort  advertis¬ 
ers  should  pay  attention.  The  News 
in  1937  published  54,141  lines  of  travel 
news  in  its  Sunday  editions,  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  in  1936. 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 


An  Item  a  Day 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  WHEN  THIS  PAGE  says  “in  your 
Item.”  it  means  "in.”  So  “in”  the 
Item  (probably  too  small  to  be  read 
in  the  reduction)  is  a  description  of 
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or  more.  So  is  the  Passaic  average 
expenditure  of  $9.02  a  year  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  apparel;  and  so  is  the  $6.90 
for  paints,  glass,  and  wallpaper. 

Passaic’s  average  expenditure  of 
$9.50  for  candy  and  confectionery  puts 
it  in  fourth  place  among  U.  S.  cities 
there,  and  Passaic's  figure  of  $4.30  for 
plumbing  and  heating  puts  it  in 
seventh  place  for  this  classification. 
These  are  only  a  few  items  cited  from 
a  page  ad  of  Passaic  Herald-News, 
based  on  compilations  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  We  trust 
the  Herald-News  won’t  let  this  be  a 
single-shot,  for  the  material  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  further  promotion  aimed  at 
advertisers  in  specific  lines. 

Pop-Up 

"WATCH  YOUR  sales 


News  of  152  Years 

A  MINIATURE  BOOK  of  history  is 
the  contribution  of  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  on  the  occasion  of  occupying 
its  new  building.  "Older  Than  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,”  is 
the  title  on  the  cover,  with  "152  Years 
in  Pittsburgh"  on  the  back  cover. 
Inside  is  a  single  long  sheet  compris¬ 
ing  40  pages,  folded  down  to  size  of 
the  booklet. 

The  40  p>ages  give  high  spots  from 
the  Post-Gazette’s  history,  beginning 


St.  Louis  Linage 

"STEADY  UPWARD  surge”  of  the 

Sunday  issue  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  has  brought  out  a  red  and 
black  tabulation  of  February  linage 
in  the  St.  Louis  Sunday  papers,  with 
an  accompanying  letter  from  Wilson 
W.  Condict,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Editorial  content  is  given  credit 
for  the  gains.  A  similar  folder  was 
issued  on  January  linage. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  custom,  recently  put  out 
a  detailed  tabulation  of  1937  linage  of 
all  three  St.  Louis  newspapers  in 
numerous  divisions. 


PITTSBL’RCHGAZETTT. 


PITTSBURGH  GA2ETTF 


jump,  IS  the 

caption  on  a  four-page  cardboard 
folder,  with  the  jump  illustrated  by  a 
chubby  and  jovial,  yet  athletic,  rabbit 
in  red  ink.  Open  the  folder  and  the 
nation’s  Capitol  building  jumps  up  in 
the  center,  to  emphasize  the  statement 
that  "Wa.shington  Consumer  Income 
Hits  New  High.”  We  don’t  suppo.se 
the  Washington  Post  meant  to  imply 
any  further  similarity  between  jack- 
rabbits  and  the  Capitol.  With  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  text,  the  piece  makes  its  point 
in  five  charts,  showing  “Governm"n, 

Payrolls  Up,”  “Private  Payrolls  Up,” 
etc. 

That  for  the  Washington  market. 

Two  other  Post  folders  speak  up  for  vertising  department.  Its  platform: 
the  position  of  the  Post  in  that  mar-  "Clas-sified  Trends  will  present  the 
ket.  One  tells  of  Post  progress  in  newsy  side  of  want  advertising  .  .  . 
retail  liquor  advertising  and  of  con-  current  trends,  new  ideas,  advertisers’ 
tinned  Post  leadership  in  national  experiences,  and  other  highlights  and 
liquor  advertising.  constructive  suggestions.” 

The  other  urges  national  advertisers  First  issue  gives  prominence  to  a 
to  study  retail  linage  reports  to  dis-  -story  headed  "Say  It  With  Words, 
cover  “What’s  going  on  in  the  Wa.sh-  Descriptive  copy  brings  better  re- 
ington  newspaper  field.”  Here  there  suits.”  The  idea  is  pointed  by  ex- 
is  a  background  of  blue  .squares  and  amples  of  successful  ads  that  were 
an  impressively  rising  trend  line  in  written  distinctively  enough  to 
white.  At  least  it  looks  like  a  trend  arouse  interest.  Other  articles  offer 
line,  but  evidently  it  is  just  an  illus-  a  Times  booklet  on  how  to  write  copy 
tration.  The  chart  is  14  squares  wide,  for  the  "Bu.siness  Opportunities”  col- 
which  can't  mean  months  or  weeks  or  lumn,  and  tell  of  successful  use  of 
anything  else  so  far  as  we  can  see —  Times  ads.  Incidentally  the  Times 
except  that  seven  retail  cla.ssifications  reports  publication  of  97.804  want  ads 
get  two  squares  each  for  a  brief  state-  in  the  first  two  months  of  1938 — 21% 
ment  about  linage  gains.  Each  of  the  of  Times  total  advertising  volume,  al- 
seven  is  illustrated  with  a  cheery  little  though  the  average  size  of  the  ads  was 
figure  galloping  uphill — druggist,  mo-  only  .seven  lines, 
torist.  educator  (about  to  be  beaned 
by  a  brick  lost  by  the  hod-carrier  Stepping  Out 

ahead),  etc.  PASSPORTS  ISSUED  in  Dayton. 

A  nudge  for  the  national  advertiser  Ohio,  in  1937  totaled  274,  a  35%  in¬ 
is  contained  in  a  table  showing  that  crease  over  1936.  says  the  Dayton 
the  Post  figured  in  more  than  half  of  Daily  News.  More  air  liners  now  flv 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


the  news,  editorial,  and  feature  con¬ 
tents  of  the  daily  Item.  The  layout 
does  not  make  for  easy  reading — 
everything  is  in  one  paragraph,  and 
in  the  “M"  it  is  awkward  to  jump 
over  the  gaps — but  at  least  it  attracts 
attention  and  emphasizes  the  extent 
and  variety  of  editorial  contents. 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

Semi-annual  meeting  of  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
will  be  held  April  12-13  at  Hotel  Siat- 
ler,  Buffalo. 


"It's  About  Time." 
said  the  Stereo  Supt. 

when  he  heard  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  Certified  Mats  had  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  action.  “Good¬ 
ness  knows,  I  have  been  for 
Certifieds  right  along,  but  on  a 
paper  like  this,  with  a  lot  of 
traditions,  you  can’t  change 
everything  at  once. 

“This  will  mean  better  plates 
and  quicker  plates.  Also  a  lot 
more  smiles.” 


Vrl  NEWS  AdENCY^X  J 

DEALERS  AND 
DISTRIBUTOR 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
FOkElCN  AND 
^ACK  NUMBEk 
NEW^PAPEkS 

HERE  SINCE  190S 
WE  ARE  FOREMOST  . 
In  these  ^  ITEMS 


NNPA  News 

JERRY  BYRNES,  manager  of  research 
and  promotion,  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  added  to  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  New.spap)er 
Promotion  Association.  The  conven¬ 
tion,  as  previously  announced,  will  be 
held  in  New  York  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  April  24  to  28. 

Minneapolis  Journal  has  joined 
NNPA.  Robert  S.  Barclay  is  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 


OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 


9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


COVERAGE 


Shoes  Per  Capita 

DON’T  ASK  US  WHY,  but  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  people  spend  $18.90  per  capita 
on  shoes — if  shoes  can  be  bought  per 
capita.  That’s  more  than  the  figure 
for  any  other  city  of  50,000  population 


MARCH 
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31  Comics  Among  62 
Feature  Survivors 


continued  from  page  4) 


ing  more  time  gathering  his  data  un¬ 
til  in  1917  the  Associated  Newspapers 
began  selling  them.  In  1929  Ripley 
joined  King  Features  where  he  has 
remained  ever  since.  The  artist  is 
said  to  have  visited  197  different 
countries  in  quest  of  material. 

“Hambone,”  a  one-column  panel, 
was  started  for  the  Bell  Syndicate  by 
J  P.  Alley  in  1915.  Known  as  “Ham- 
bone’s  Meditations”  the  bits  of  philos¬ 
ophy  are  now  being  supplied  by  J.  P. 
Alley,  Jr.,  following  the  death  of  his 
father  recently. 

Adcle  Garrison  Articles 

"Revelations  of  a  Wife”  started  syn¬ 
dication  by  King  in  1915.  It  was  and 
still  is  written  by  Adele  Garrison  who 
has  produced  her  serial  from  personal 
experience.  Following  10  years  of 
teaching  school  she  spent  six  years 
or,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  on  the 
Chicago  Hearst  papers  then  joined  the 
syndicate.  She  formerly  wrote  under 
the  name  Evelyn  Campbell. 

NEA  Service  of  Cleveland,  the  first 
budget  service,  started  “Freckles  and 
His  Friends,”  by  Merrill  Blosser  in 
1915.  Blosser  had  previous  art  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
Register,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  sports 
department,  and  with  NEA  a  short 
time  before  starting  the  comic  strip. 

The  year  1916  saw  the  start  of  three 
lasting  text  features.  O.  O.  McIntyre 
began  his  “New  York  Day  by  Day” 
that  year  syndicating  his  own  column 
and  in  1922  he  signed  with  McNaught 
Syndicate.  His  column  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  former 
editor  of  McNaught,  following  Mr. 
McIntyre’s  death  recently.  "Beauty 
Diary”  by  Edna  Kent  Forbes  was 
started  by  George  Matthew  Adams, 
and  David  Lawrence  began  his  Wash¬ 
ington  dispatch  that  year  with  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate.  His  dis¬ 
patch  is  now  handled  directly  from 
his  own  Washington  office. 

Carey  Cassius  Orr,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  1917  and  has  been  syndicated  since 
then.  Prior  to  that  he  did  art  work 
for  the  Chicago  Eraminer  and  Nash- 
rille  Tennessean 


Angelo  Patri,  now  writing  “Our 
Children”  for  the  Bell  Syndicate,  be¬ 
gan  the  articles  for  the  New  York 
Post  in  1918.  The  Bell  Syndicate  took 
them  over  about  a  year  later.  His 
articles  deal  with  the  treatment  of 
children. 

George  Matthew  Adams  began  daily 
syndication  of  Edgar  A.  Guest’s  poems 
in  1918,  and  Mr.  Adams  discovered  the 
girl  artist,  Edwina,  on  an  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  and  engaged  her  to  draw  “Cap 
Stubbs  and  Tippie.”  She  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  one  of  the  foremost  dog 
artists. 

"The  Bungle  Family”  received  its 
start  by  V.  V.  McNitt,  president  of 
McNaught  Syndicate,  when  he  was 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mail  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  1918.  Harry  J.  Tuthill,  who 
was  drawing  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  was  the  creator.  When 
the  Evening  Mail  was  merged  in  1923, 
McNitt  took  the  artist  to  McNaught 
with  him. 

Vic  Forsythe  began  the  strip  known 
as  "Joe’s  Car”  in  1918  in  the  New 
York  World  and  was  later  .syndicated 
through  the  World  Feature  Service. 
Later  the  name  was  changed  to  “Joe 
Jinks”  and  it  was  taken  over  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate  on  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  World.  Forsythe  has 
drawn  it  continuously  except  for  five 
years  from  1931  to  1936  when  Pedro 
Llanuza  did  it. 

"Little  Mary  Mixup”  also  appeared 
in  1918  in  the  World  going  through 
the  same  syndication  as  the  former 
ccmic.  Robert  Brinkerhoff  created  the 
character  and  has  continued  it. 

James  E.  Murphy  who  had  been  do¬ 
ing  editorial  cartoons  on  the  New 
York  Journal  for  several  months  de¬ 
veloped  "Toots  and  Casper"  for  the 
American  in  1918.  It  is  syndicated 
through  King.  Murphy  began  as  a 
political  cartoonist  on  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  went  to  the  San 
Francisco  Call  in  1915. 


The  Gumps  in  1917 

In  1917,  "The  Gumps,”  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  country’s  most 
popular  comic  strips,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
claims  to  be  the  first  to  use  continuity 
in  the  strip.  The  idea  for  the  strip 
allegedly  was  given  to  the  late  Sidney 
Smith,  the  artist,  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  now  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  who  was  then  on 
the  Tribune.  Smith  created  the  char¬ 
acter  and  through  syndication  of  the 
strip  became  the  highest  paid  comic 
artist  in  the  field.  When  he  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  in  October, 
1935,  he  had  just  signed  a  three-year 
contract  for  $150,000  per  year.  After 
Smith’s  death  the  comic  was  carried 
on  by  his  assistant,  Stanley  Link,  for 
a  short  while.  Then  Captain  Patter¬ 
son  tried  out  six  different  artists  and 
Gus  Eldson  got  the  job  in  December, 
1935  with  the  Tribune-News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Nineteen-eighteen  was  a  fruitful 
year  for  comics  and  features.  Six 
comics  and  four  text  features  have 
survived  from  that  year’s  crop  of  new 
ones.  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred  began  that 
year  “Your  Baby  and  Mine,”  a  col¬ 
umn  of  non-medical  advice  to  mothers 
regarding  feeding,  care  and  discipline 
of  their  babies.  The  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une  pioneered  with  the  feature  early 
in  1918  and  it  was  syndicated  in  1922 
with  the  formation  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 


Somebody's  Stenog 

The  Ledger  Syndicate  in  1918  first 
issued  "Somebody’s  Stenog”  by  Al- 
fied  E.  Hayward,  who  is  still  doing 
the  strip. 

“Little  Benny's  Notebook"  also  first 
appeared  in  1918  through  the  Adams 
Service.  It  was  done  by  Lee  Pape. 

Frank  R.  Kent’s  column.  “Great 
Game  of  Politics,”  has  been  appearing 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  since  1918.  Mc¬ 
Naught  started  syndicating  it  in  1936 
and  until  then  it  had  not  appeared 
outside  of  Baltimore. 

H.  I.  Phillips  started  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  New  York  Globe  in  1918 
under  the  title,  "The  Globe  Trotter.” 
His  humorous  articles  were  soon  no¬ 
ticed  by  Associated  Newspapers  who 
contracted  him  and  he  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  "The  Once  Over”  for  them  since. 

The  next  year,  1919,  produced  five 
comics  that  have  been  published  con¬ 
tinuously.  “Harold  Teen,”  “Barney 


Google,”  “Gasoline  Alley,”  "Thimble 
Theatre,”  and  “Mr.  and  Mrs.”  were 
initiated  that  year. 

“Harold  Teen”  may  be  credited  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  current  slang  ex¬ 
pressions.  Carl  Ed  created  the  strip 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  it  is  now 
syndicated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  Ed,  who 
lives  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  gets  his  ideas 
while  observing  high  school  students 
and  college  freshmen. 

“Gasoline  Alley”  was  also  started 
in  the  Tribune  by  Frank  King  and  is 
syndicated  by  the  Tribune-News. 
King  first  put  his  characters  into  sev¬ 
eral  panels  and  then  developed  them 
into  a  strip.  His  strip  is  one  of  the 
few  in  which  his  characters  show  age. 
His  children  grow  up,  and  his  old 
folks  get  older,  as  the  comic  continues. 

Barney  Google 

Billy  DeBeck  is  credited  with  creat¬ 
ing  “Barney  Google”  in  1918  and  later 
producing  the  race  horse  “Spark 
Plug.”  TTie  comic  has  been  syndicated 
by  King  since  its  beginning.  Prior  to 
his  connection  with  the  syndicate  a 
.short  while  before  the  strip  began. 
DeBeck  contributed  pen  and  ink 
drawings  to  the  Chicago  Daily  Newi 
and  did  political  cartooning  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

"Popeye”  who  is  now  famous 
throughout  the  world  because  of 
newspaper  comics  and  animated  car¬ 
toons  was  introduced  as  an  inciden¬ 
tal  character  in  "Thimble  Theatre" 
v/hich  Elzie  Crisler  Segar  has  been 
drawing  since  1919  for  King  Features. 
Segar,  who  had  studied  art  through 
a  correspondence  course  and  received 
his  first  art  job  on  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  through  the  efforts  of  R.  F.  Out- 
eault,  also  did  some  cartooning  for 
the  Chicago  Evening  American  before 
coming  to  New  York  in  1919. 

His  comic  had  two  characters  at 
first,  "Olive  Oyl”  and  "Ham  Gravy." 
"Castor  Oyl”  and  other  characters 
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were  introduced  in  the  strip  to  keep 
up  different  continuities  but  it  wasn't 
until  1929  that  “Popeye”  appeared  and 
became  an  immediate  success.  "Thim¬ 
ble  Theatre,  starring  Popeye"  is  now 
the  listed  name  of  the  strip. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.”  was  created  by  the 
late  Clare  Briggs  in  1919,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
it  was  the  only  title  that  Briggs  didn’t 
invent  on  his  own.  The  artist  had 
come  to  the  Herald  Tribune  in  1917 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  doing  his 
daily  cartoons  and  when  the  paper 
decided  to  issue  a  comic  section  he 
was  given  the  title  and  told  to  de¬ 
velop  it.  Arthur  Folwell  has  been 
doing  the  page  since  Briggs’  death 
in  1930. 

Mrs.  Olive  Roberts  Barton  started 
writing  children’s  stories  for  NEA 
Service  in  1919,  known  as  “The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Twins.”  After  seven 
years  she  branched  into  the  field  of 
child  training.  Her  present  series  is 
called  “Raising  a  Family.” 

“Winnie  Winkle”  was  created  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1920  by  Mar¬ 
tin  Branner  and  is  now  handled  by 
the  Tribune-News  Syndicate.  "Peter 
Rabbit,”  by  Harrison  Cady,  was  drawn 
especially  for  the  Herald  Tribune  iti 
1920  and  is  now  syndicated  by  them. 

“Vignettes  of  Life”  was  started  in 
1920  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  by 
Charles  D.  Mitchell  as  “Follies  of  the 
Passing  Show.”  It  was  soon  taken 
over  by  Frank  Godwin  under  the  new 
title  and  from  1926  to  the  present  has 
been  drawn  by  J.  Norman  Lynd.  It 
is  released  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 

One  of  the  oldest  cooking  features, 
"Home  Cooking,”  on  the  market  was 
started  that  same  year  by  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Wilson  for  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  The 
author  is  supposed  to  have  been  for 
five  years  a  special  cook  for  Queen 
Victoria.  She  was  succeeded  in  the 
syndicate  by  Nancy  Carey  and  the 
column  is  now  done  by  Harriet  Heath. 
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NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


ANIMBER  of  editors  have  found 
chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  “What  Is  News?“  of  real  value 
in  helping  their  correspondents  de¬ 
velop  a  nose  for  news.  Because  of 
this  we  have  printed  a  special  edition 
of  this  chapter  in  pamphlet  form. 


VV'^e  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  any 
editor.  If  he  would  like  to  distribute 
this  helpful  pamphlet  to  his  corre¬ 
spondents,  he  may  have  as  many  copies 
as  he  requires — with  our  compliments, 
of  course. 
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Photog  Gets  Indoor  Action 
At  1-lOOOth  of  a  Second 

By  JACK  PRICE 

HISTORY 


Photo  of  a  basket 
ball  game  made  with 
J.  M.  Herrmanns 
new  focal  plane  shut¬ 
ter  synchronizer  at 
l/IOOOth  of  a  sec¬ 
ond. 


is  again  repeating  itself,  taking  of  indoor  action  pictures  at  a 

When  cameramen  first  began  ex-  shutter  speed  of  1/lOOOth  of  a  sec- 

perimenting  with  flash  synchroniza-  ond  utilizing  the  curtain  shutter  of 
tion,  almost  every  either  a  Graphic  or  Graflex  camera, 
newspaper  pho-  There  are  several  factors  to  con- 
tographer  had  sider  in  attaining  a  well-exposed 

some  sort  of  negative  with  sufficient  density  from 

home-made  de-  top  to  bottom  of  the  plate, 

vice.  Next,  the  First;  The  negative  emulsion  must 
synchronizers  be  fast.  The  new  Agfa  Super-Pan 
^^B  were  manufac-  Press  was  found  to  be  ideal  in  this 
tured  by  con-  respect. 

H  l^jBBBB^^B  specializing  Second:  Since  the  one-eighth  inch 

product,  opening  on  a  Graphic  moves  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  camera  in  a  speed 
of  about  1^25th  of  a  second  at  a  ten¬ 
sion  of  6,  a  flash  bulb  having  the  same 
their  speed  must  be  used.  The  Number  2 
Wabash  bulb  was  the  ONLY  bulb  to 
furnish  light  lasting  this  length  of 
time. 

Slack  Must  Bu  Eliminated 

Third:  The  camera  must  be  well 
oiled  with  a  tension  spring  of  full 
*1  in  order  that  full  curtain 
speed  be  assured. 


However,  p  h  o  - 
tographers  never 
stopped  trying  to 
improve 
cameras. 

Last  week  we  learned  further  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  flash  synchro¬ 
nization  by  members  of  the  Detroit 
Sews'  photographic  department  Cam¬ 
eraman  J.  M.  Herrmann  is  credited 
with  inventing  a  synchronizing  device 
which  pyermits  the  employment  of  the  strength 
rear  focal  plane  shutter  working  at  —  - 

1  1000th  of  a  second  in  conjunction 
with  one  regular  size  bulb  in  making 
a  speed  flash  exposure.  Herrmann 
modestly,  does  not  claim  all  the  credit. 

Other  photographers  on  the  News’ 
staff  have  aided  materially  in  p>erfect- 

Amazing  Accuracy 

Although  the  device  is  not  based 
upon  a  new  theory  it  has  been  made  ^H^B 
to  function  with  amazing  accuracy. 

Some  of  the  synchronizer  manufac- 
turers  have  already  developed  a 
gadget  to  utilize  the  focal  plane  shut- 
ter  in  flash  synchronization,  but  few 
have  reached  the  stage  of  dependable 
pyerformance.  Action  shots  have  al- 
ways  presented  problems  where 
shutter  sp>eeds  of  high  ratio  are 

As  stated  in  these  columns  last  week, 
compur  shutters  may  be  steppyed  up 
in  speed  by  skilled  mechanics.  At  the 
best  only  about  1.  400th  of  a  second 
may  be  had  with  expert  repairing.  ^^^BP 
The  average  sp>eed  is  1  200th  of  a  BBBB 
second  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  copye 
with  most  sport  assignments.  ^°Tache 

If  Herrmann  has  found  the  answer 
to  the  solution  he  has  pyerformed  a  Fourtl 

worthy  service.  The  day  had  to  come  maximu— .  . . . 

when  the  focal  plane  shutter  could  be  the  one-eighth  opening  shutter  should 

be  released  to  the  three-eighths  opyen- 
ing  and  then  wound  to  the  one-eighth 
again  to  assure  the  elimination  of 
any  slack  of  the  curtain  on  the  top 
roller. 

Fifth:  The  contact  pxyint  for  the 
flash  bulb  must  be  made  by  the  wind¬ 
ing  knob  as  it  releases.  A  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  switches  may  be  used  for  this 
purpyose,  the  most  effective  of  which 
was  found  to  be  a  hand-made  knob 
having  an  internal  coil  spring  and  a 
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Diagram  of  the  Herrmann  synchronizer 

harnessed  with  comparative  safety.  To 
control  the  synchronization  at  l/lOOOth 
of  a  second,  using  only  one  standard 
number  two  bulb,  is  a  worthy  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
we  present  the  full  data  about  this 
device  as  written  by  J.  J.  Elias,  of 
the  Detroit  News  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  who  has  made  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  work  of  the  photo 
staff. 

Mr.  Elias’  piece  follows: 

A  novel  idea  developed  to  a  practical 
ptyint  by  J.  M.  Herrmann,  Detroit 
News’  Staff  photographer,  pyermits  the 
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FEBRUARY  LINAGE  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 


CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


1938  1937  Gain  or  Ia)ss 


Tiincs-I’ress  . (e)  422.678  574,466  151,788  L 

Beacon-Journal  . (e)  794,784  1,071,025  276.241  L 

Times-l’ress  . (S)  180,876  262,131  81,255  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,217.462  1,645,491  428,029  L 

Total  Sunday  .  180.876  262.131  81,255  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,398,338  1,907,622  509,284  L 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerl)ocker  Xews.,.(e)  477,662  509,690  32,028  L 

Times-l’nion  . (m)  .382,243  490.895  108,652  L 

•Times-L'nion  . (S)  187,049  176,200  10,849  G 


Total  Daily  .  859.905  1,000,585  140,680  I, 

Total  .Sunday  .  187,049  176,200  10,849  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,046,954  1,176,785  129,831  1, 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Tournal  . (m)  288.299  326,192  37,893  1, 

’rrihnne  . (e)  309,777  329,764  19.987  L 

Journal  . (S)  61,696  48,607  13,089  G 


Total  Daily  .  598.076  655,956  57.880  L 

Total  Sunday  .  61,696  48,607  13,089  1, 

Grand  Total  .  659,772  704,563  44,791  L 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Citizen  . (m)  286.564  274.249  12.315  (7 

Times  . (e)  311,027  295.363  15.664  G 

Citizen-Times  . (S)  96,922  96.688  234  G 

Total  Daily  .  597.591  569.612  27,979  G 

Total  .Sunday  .  96.922  96.688  2.34  G 

Gr.and  Total  .  694,513  666,300  28,213  G 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Georgian  . (e)  .375.989  458,709  82,720  1, 

Constitution  . (in)  434,153  462.495  28,342  1, 

Jouriml  . (c)  544.624  .588,874  44,250  1, 

•.\merican  . (S)  146.709  190.241  43.532  1, 

Constitution  . (S)  171.140  197,672  26,532  1, 

■tjonrnal  . (S)  167,290  210,550  43.260  1, 

Total  Daily  .  1,354.766  1.510.078  155.312  1, 

Total  Sundav  .  485.139  598.463  113.324  1, 

Grand  Total"  .  1,839,905  2,108.541  268,6.36  1, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-Union  . (m)  296.885  357.790  60,905  1, 

Press  Union  . (S)  52,555  48,909  3,646  (i 

Grand  Total  .  349,44()  406,699  57,259  I, 


Sold  morning  and  evening  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  shown. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News-Post  . (e)  653,266  792,396  1.39,130  1, 

Sun  . (e)  888,758  884.891  3,867  (i 

Sun  . (m)  419,331  468,283  48.952  1, 

•.\merican  . (S)  250,765  307,639  56.874  1, 

•iSun  . (S)  388,146  414,113  25,967  1, 


Total  Daily  .  1,961.355  2,145,570  184,215  I, 

Total  Sunday  .  638,911  721,752  82.841  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,600,266  2,867,322  267,056  1, 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

Commercial  . (e)  189,202  165,250  23,952  G 

News  . (m)  239,091  310,685  71,594  L 


Grand  Total  .  428,293  475,935  47,642  L 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

.\ge-Herald  . (m)  342,984  370,558  27,574  L 

-News  . (e)  529,867  545,827  15,960  L 

Post  . (e)  322,953  362,585  39,632  I, 

tXews  and 

.\ge-llerald  . (S)  235,260  274,740  39,480  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,195,804  1,278,970  83,166  L 

Total  Sunday  .  235,260  274,740  39,480  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.431,064  1,553,710  122,646  L 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  . (m)  191,242  238,180  46,938  L 

.\merican  . (e)  210,933  297,511  86.578  L 

Globe  . (me)  419,321  527,504  108,183  L 

Herald-Traveler  _ (me)  663,516  754,381  90,865  L 

Post  . (m)  351,459  433,780  82,321  L 

Transcript  . (e)  210,399  299,798  89,399  L 

•Advertiser  . (S)  156,038  208,223  52,185  L 

(■lobe  . (S)  267,808  277,769  9,961  L 

tllerald  . (S)  265,369  281,306  15,937  L 

Post  . (S)  80,183  89,708  9,525  L 


Total  Daily  .  2,046,870  2,551,154  504,284  L 

Total  Sunday  .  769,398  857,006  87,608  L 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,816,268  3,408,160  591.892  L 

Globe  (m  &  e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Herald  linage 
shown.  Traveler  sold  in  combination  with  Sunday  Herald. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  _ (m)  407,231  491,062  83,831  L 

News  . (e)  846,683  915,861  69,178  L 

Times  . (e)  377,591  474,796  97,205  L 

"Courier  Express _ (S)  261,228  213,810  47,418  0 

(Times  . (S)  107,774  151,125  43,351  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,631,505  1,881,719  250,214  L 

Total  Sunday  .  369,002  364,935  4,067  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,000,507  2,246,654  246,147  L 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier  . . (e)  511,334  543.790  32.456  L 

Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  Courier  (e)  shown. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

(lazette  . (e)  412,493  . 

(kizette  . (S)  89,425  . 


Grand  Total  .  501,918 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News  . (e)  368,689 

Observer  . (m)  432,499 

-News  . (S)  110,210 

Observer  . (S)  188,593 


Total  Daily  .  801,188 

Total  Sunday  .  298.803 

Grand  Total  .  1,099,991 


1938 

1937  Gain  or  Lo<s 

Times  . 

. . .  (m) 

285,827 

296.819 

10,992  L 

News  . 

....(e) 

275.265 

357,020 

81,755  L 

Free  Press  . 

....(e) 

332.765 

416,837 

84,072  L 

....(S) 

84.746 

113.406 

28,660  L 

Free  Press  . 

....(S) 

147,455 

158.392 

10.937  L 

Total  Daily  , , . 

893.,857 

1.070.676 

176,819  L 

Total  .Sunday  . 

232,201 

271.798 

39.597  L 

Cirand  Total  , . 

1,126,058 

1,342,474 

216,416  L 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune  . 

. . . .  (m) 

809.566 

947.821 

1,38.255  L 

llerabl  S-  Examiner ..  (m) 

600,961 

640.010 

39.049  L 

tDaily  News  .... 

....(e) 

825.664 

960.047 

1.34.383  L 

American  . 

....(e) 

679.654 

685,021 

5, .367  L 

Times  . 

. . . . (c) 

438,499 

464,108 

25,609  L 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

549.404 

613,044 

63,640  L 

•Herald  &  Examiner. (S) 

217,539 

336,121 

118.5,'(2  1. 

Times  . 

....(S) 

57,429 

63,465 

6.036  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

3.354„144 

3,697.007 

342.663  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

824,372 

1,012.630 

188.258  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

4.178.716 

4,709,637 

530,921  L 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer  . 

. . . .  (m ) 

330.321 

377.554 

47.333  1. 

Post  . 

. (e) 

453.680 

582.484 

128,804  L 

Times-Star  . . 

691.9.16 

8.11.089 

1.39.15.3  L 

tEnquircr  . 

....(.S) 

375.562 

441.582 

(>6.020  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1.475.837 

1,791.127 

315.290  L 

Total  Sunday  . 

375.562 

441.582 

66.020  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

1.851.399 

2.232.709 

.3.sl,3in  L 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer  . . . 

....(m) 

534.488 

590,554 

56,066  D 

News  . 

. (c) 

513.952 

610.842 

96.890  L 

Press  . 

- (e) 

821,497 

980.810 

159,313  L 

••fPlain  Dealer  . 

....(S) 

408.6.38 

433,654 

25.016  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1.869,937 

2.182.206 

.312.269  L 

Total  Sunday 

408.6.3,8 

433.654 

25.016  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.278.575 

2.615.860 

337,285  L 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1  lispatcli  . 

. (e) 

747,162 

85 1 .975 

104.81.3  I. 

Citizen  . 

. (e) 

445.857 

522.102 

76.245  L 

Ohio  State  Journal ...  (m) 

219.231 

207.557 

11.674  (I 

Dispatch  . 

- tS) 

227.250 

249.818 

22.568  L 

Star  . 

. (S) 

49,165 

52,743 

3,578  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1.412.250 

1.581.6.14 

169..384  L 

Total  Sunday 

276.415 

.102..S61 

26,146  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,688.665 

1,884,195 

195.5.10  L 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . 

....  (m) 

588.824 

626,257 

.37.433  L 

Times-Herald  . . . 

. (e) 

779.002 

816.398 

37.396  L 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

476,124 

519,998 

4.3.874  L 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

170.196 

279,993 

109.797  L 

tNews  . 

. (S) 

243,490 

292,378 

48.888  I, 

Times-Herald 

. (S) 

250,394 

252.107 

1.71.3  L 

Dispatch  . . 

. (S) 

54,748 

65,006 

10.258  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

2.014,146 

2,242.646 

228.500  L 

I'otal  Sunday 

548,6.32 

609,491 

60,859  L 

(irand  Total  . 

2.562,778 

2,852,137 

289,359  L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

(iiiirnal  . 

....  (m) 

258,465 

339,084 

80.619  L 

Herald  . 

. (e) 

520,38.3 

640,838 

120.455  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

697,894 

829,340 

131.446  L 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

85,892 

102,414 

16.522  L 

News  . . 

. (S) 

100,403 

111,439 

11,036  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,476.742 

1.809.262 

3.32,520  L 

Total  Sunday 

186.295 

213,853 

27,558  L 

Cirand  Total  . 

1,663,037 

2,023,115 

360,078  L 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News....(m) 

275,316 

313,987 

.38.671  L 

Post  . 

. (e) 

623,757 

755,826 

132,069  L 

Rocky  Mt.  News 

. (S) 

60.301 

76,629 

16,328  L 

Post  . 

. (S) 

194,177 

207,041 

12,864  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

899,073 

1,069,813 

170,740  L 

Total  Sunday 

254,478 

283,670 

29,192  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1.153,551 

1,353,483 

199,932  L 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Reffister  . 

. (m) 

276,013 

326,727 

50,714  L 

T  ribune  . 

. (e) 

441,654 

488,182 

46,528  L 

Register  . 

. (S) 

177,860 

214,373 

36.513  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

717,667 

814,909 

97,242  L 

Total  Sunday 

177,860 

214,373 

.36,513  L 

Grand  Total  . 

895,527 

1,029,282 

133,755  L 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Times  . 

. (e) 

514,109 

712,077 

197.968  L 

Free  Press  _ 

429,202 

573.789 

144,587  L 

News  . 

. (e) 

901,188 

1,116.579 

215,391  L 

•Times  . 

. (S) 

231,847 

349,615 

117,768  L 

Free  Press  .... 

. (S) 

151,705 

219,803 

68,098  L 

tNews  . 

. (S) 

354,496 

468,432 

113,936  L 

Total  Daily  , . 

1,844,499 

2,402,445 

557,946  L 

Total  .Sunday 

738,048 

1,037.850 

299.802  L 

Grand  Total  . 

2.582,547 

3,440.295 

857,748  L 

DURHAM,  N. 

c. 

Herald  . 

20J.392 

. (S) 

63,175 

- — 

— 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times  . 

293,614 

287.304 

6,310  G 

Herald  Post  ... 

. (e) 

353,049 

.386,738 

33,689  L 

Times  . 

. (S) 

111,483 

128,741 

17,258  L 

Total  Daily  , , 

646,663 

674,042 

27.379  L 

Total  Sunday 

111.483 

128,741 

1 7,258  L 

(irand  Total 

758,146 

802,783 

44,637  L 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald 

. fe) 

385,117 

452,535 

67,418  L 

Times  . 

. (e) 

419.340 

465,016 

45.676  L 

Dispatch  Herald 

....(S) 

204,897 

162,074 

42,823  G 

1938  1937  G 

ain  or 

Courier  . 

....(in) 

.362.327  376.767 

14,440  L 

Press  . 

. (e) 

533.595  485.525 

48,070  (i 

Courier  . 

- (S) 

130,724  123,050 

7,674  G 

Press  . 

- (S) 

114,400  107.430 

6.970  G 

Total  Daily  . . 

.895.922  862,292 

33.630  G 

Total  Sunday 

245,124  230.480 

14.644  G 

Grand  Total  . , 

1,141,046  1,092,772 

48.274  (1 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News  ... 

. (e) 

331,463  ,197.710 

66.247  L 

FLINT.  MICH. 

. (e) 

6J4.815  . 

. (S) 

10,1.733  . 

71«  ^48  . 

—  - - 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette  . 

_ (m) 

268.553  .357.,33,3 

8.4,780  L 

Sews-Scntinel 

. (e) 

6.33.179  747.592 

114.41,3  L 

Journal  (gazette 

. (S) 

148.884  182,661 

33,777  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

901,732  1.104.925 

20.3.193  L 

Total  Sunday 

148.884  182.661 

33.777  L 

(irand  Total  . 

1.050.616  1.287,586 

2,36,970  I, 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . . 

218.47,3  29,8.444 

79.971  1, 

Star-Telegram 

. (e) 

460.082  526.797 

.36.715  L 

. (e) 

,327.54,3  33.3.601 

6.058  L 

Star-Telegram  .. 

. (S) 

162,981  1.18.24.8 

24.7.3,3  ( ; 

Total  Daily  .. 

1,0,16.09.8  1,158.842 

122.744  L 

Total  Sunday 

162.981  1.18.248 

24.7.3.3  ( ; 

Grand  Total  . 

1.199.079  1,297.090 

98.011  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Review  and  Star 

. (e) 

300.185  272,822 

27,363  G 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee  . 

. (e) 

,36.3.141  489.619 

124.478  r. 

l!ee  . 

. (S) 

9,8.751  97,75.3 

998  G 

Grand  Total  . 

463.892  387.372 

12.3.480  L 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Posit -Star  . 

. (Ill) 

368.471  ,199.84.3 

,31. .372  L 

I’ost-Star  (m)  and  Times  (e)  sold  in  combin 

afiou.  Liu- 

age  of  Post-Star  is  given. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

V*.,,  ,r 

270,539  . 

.  .  ..(e) 

230.341  . 

News  . 

. (S) 

139.497  . 

500,880  . 

139,497  . 

('irand  Total  , 

r»40  377  . 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot  . 

.383,55.3  454.878 

71. .325  L 

Telegraph  . 

395,744  442,59.3 

46.849  L 

Grand  Total 

779,297  897,471 

118.174  L 

The  News  (e)  carries 

the  same  amount  of 

advertising 

as  the  Patriot 

(m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . 

265.798  .310,664 

44,866  L 

. (e) 

806.709  870.687 

63.978  T, 

Courant  . 

. (S) 

220,478  226,659 

6,181  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

1.072.507  1,181,351 

108,844  L 

Total  Sunday 

220,478  226,659 

6,181  I, 

Grand  Total  . 

1.292.985  1,408,010 

115.025  L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

. (e) 

844,254  708,248 

1 .36.006  G 

356.455  397,342 

40,887  I, 

. (e) 

409,9.38  423,770 

13.8.32  L 

. (S) 

225,162  258,717 

33,555  L 

••Post  . 

. (S) 

245,358  203,020 

42.3,38  G 

1.610,647  1,529,360 

81,287  G 

Total  Sunday 

470,520  461,737 

8.783  G 

Grand  Total 

2,081,167  1,991,097 

90.070  G 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

. (e) 

707.537  792.86.3 

85.326  L 

497,560  513,505 

15.945  L 

. (e) 

423,33.3  649,762 

226,429 

•  Star  . 

. (S) 

291.326  346,712 

55,386  L 

1,628,4.30  1,956,130 

327,700  I. 

Total  Sunday 

291..326  .346,712 

55,386  L 

(irand  Total 

1.919,756  2,302,842 

383,086  L 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Time^X’nion  ... 

484.735  573.695 

88,960  L 

. (e) 

483,118  538.584 

55,466  L 

Times-Union  . . . 

. (S) 

214,914  225,159 

10.245  L 

Total  Daily  . 

967.853  1.112.279 

144,426  L 

Total  Sunday 

214.914  225,159 

10,245  L 

Grand  Total 

1,182,767  1,337,438 

154.671  L 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

. (e) 

298,069  318.79.3 

20.724  L 

Post  . 

299.338  304,057 

4.719  L 

Grand  Total 

597.407  622,850 

25,443  L 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

. (e) 

558,368  676,580 

118.212  L 

Tribune  (e) 

is  sold  in 

combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Tournal  . 

38.3,19.3  376.889 

6,304  G 

New  s*  Sentinel 

. (e) 

425,699  418.90.3 

6,796  G 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

115.082  99,3.30 

15.752  r. 

N’ew'^-Sentinel  . 

. (S) 

1.37.065  134,839 

2.226  G 

Total  Daily  . 

808,892  795.792 

1.3,100  G 

Total  Sunday 

252.147  2,34,169 

17,978  G 

(irand  Total 

1.061.0.39  1,029,961 

31,078  G 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

3 

. (e) 

248,156  323,024 

74,868  I. 

. (e) 

648.548  682,619 

.34,071  L 

584,449  615,56.3 

31,114  L 

Journal-Post 

. (S) 

91.626  88,806 

2,820  G 

Star  . 

. (S) 

314,314  355,235 

40,921  L 

ToUl  Daily  .  804,457  917,551  113.094  L 

Total  Sunday  .  204,897  162,074  42.823  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,009,354  1,079,625  70,271  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,481.153  1.621.206  140.053  L 

Total  Sunday  .  405.940  444.041  .38.101  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,887,093  2,065,247  178,154  L 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


1938 

1937  1 

Kv.iniiner  . 

.  . .  .(m) 

594.116 

(>82.528 

Dailv  News  .... 

.  .  .  .  (m) 

329.945 

343.917 

Times  . 

. . . .  (m) 

794.008 

905.484 

Herald-Express  . 

. (e) 

689,705 

847,371 

XevLs  . 

. (e) 

290,557 

296.937 

•Kxainiiirr  . 

....(S) 

353,307 

426.410 

vTimes  . 

....(S) 

.371.555 

388.295 

Total  Dailv  ... 

2.698,331 

.3.076,2.37 

Total  Sunday 

724.862 

814.705 

Grand  Total 

3.423.193 

.3,890.942 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

('ixuier-Journal 

. . .  (m) 

632.349 

614.016 

Times  . 

. (e) 

633,4.30 

57.3,872 

Courier- Journal  . 

.,(S) 

343.921 

330.669 

89.843  L 
467.749  1. 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
(irand  Total 


1.265.779  1.187.888  77.891  G 

343.921  330.669  13.252G 

1.609.700  1.,n18.557  91.143  0 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

I'liicMi-Leadcr  . (m)  336.073  364.937  28.864  1. 

Union  (ml  and  Ltader  (t)  sold  in  coinliinatioii.  I. inage 
ot  Union  (m)  is  shown. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal ...  (m)  564.091  .187.353 

Press  Scimitar  . (ei  329,234  375.561 

tC'ommercial  .Appe.,1 . .  (S)  270.043  269.607 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


893.325  972.914  79.589  1. 

270.043  269,607  436  G 

1,163.-368  1.242.521  79.153  1. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  . (ml  1.025.704  1,077.883 

News  . (el  752,703  838.179 

Herald  . (S)  346.859  375.889 

New-  . (S)  189,424  177,167 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Gr-and  Ti8al 


1.778.407  1.916.062  137.655  I. 

536.28.1  553.05(1  16.773  I. 

2.314.690  2.469.1  IS  154.428  1. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Sentinel  . 

. (ml 

.U8.U44 

324.135 

23.909  G 

Tounia!  . 

. (e) 

799.836 

922,56(> 

122.730  I. 

Leader  . 

118.562 

158.881 

40.319  I, 

News  . 

. (e) 

377.705 

516.268 

1,38.563  1. 

*SentiTiel . 

. (S) 

151.421 

206.765 

55.344  I, 

*T('unia!  . 

. (SI 

271.288 

.306.151 

34.863  I. 

Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
( irand  Total 


1.644.147  1.921.850  277.703  1. 

422.709  512.916  90.207  I. 

2,066.856  2.434.766  367.910  1. 


.lournal  ...  ...  (e) 

Trilmne  . (ml 

Star  . (e) 

'Miiurna!  . (S) 

■rTiibunr  . (S) 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

...(e)  469.135  5(.6.804 

. (ml  441.936  567,235 

. (e)  330,315  428.316 

. (.S)  150.507  162.070 

. (S)  255.861  265.264 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
(irai.d  Tot.al 


1.241.386  1.562.355  .120.969  1. 

406.368  427.334  20.966  I. 

1.647.754  1.989.689  341.935  I. 


R.e  . 

..(e) 

MONTRI 

Star  . 

. . - (e) 

*  larette  .... 

l.,,a  l're>se 

I -a  P.^trie  .  . 

. (e) 

Herald  .... 

. Ce) 

La  Patrie  . . 

. (S) 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

..(e)  258.322  295.112 


1.007.814  1.004,861 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


2.397.949  2,473.123 
68.174  75.653 

2  4(>6.123  2.548.77(> 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

..(e)  284. 9(, 7  350.340 

.(m)  301.123  350.293 

.  .(S)  74.804  99.793 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 


Grand  Total' 

660.894 

800.426 

139.532  L 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Pi.tnr.er  . 

. (e) 

354.274 

3.31.058 

23,216  G 

Teiiiu  s-u  111 

.339.512 

17.044  L 

**Tcnne*'ca!i 

. (S> 

206.16.3 

131,088 

75.075  G 

T(»!al  I^ailv 

676.142 

67il.570 

.'..572  (1 

Tota’  Sundav 

206.16.3 

131,0.8.8 

75.075  G 

(iraml  Total 

882.305 

801.658 

80.647  G 

NEWARK,  N.  J 

I.e>lger  . 

161,756 

2,34.240 

72.484  L 

New.  . 

. (e) 

995.6.39 

1.032.170 

.36.531  1, 

Star-Kat{!e  . . . . 

. (e) 

374.049 

465.352 

91. .503  1, 

Call  . 

. (S) 

172.040 

175,106 

3.066  I- 

l.edger  . 

. (SI 

.84.8.36 

98,904 

14.068  I. 

Total  Dailv 

1.531.444 

1.731.762 

200,318  I. 

Total  Sundav 

256.876 

274.010 

17.1.34  1, 

(irand  Total 

1.788.320 

2.005.772 

217.452  [. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Tov.rn.il-C«mrier 

. (ml 

260.586 

Kt^i'^ter  . 

. (e) 

5.37.62,3 

KeKisler  . 

. (.S) 

143.690 

79K.2(»6 

Total  Sunfiay 

143.690 

941  xyy 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

LA. 

'I'inie-Picayune 

. (ml 

751,847 

822.912 

71.065  I. 

Tfiliune  . 

199.722 

265.077 

65.355  I. 

Item  . 

504.747 

568,804 

64.057  1. 

States  . 

. (e) 

.381.561 

429,118 

47,557  L 

1  Jines-l’icayune 

& 

States  . . 

. (SI 

25.3.279 

30.1.329 

50.050  L 

*Itein-'l  riimne 

. (SI 

2.10,(U9 

222,200 

7.819  G 

Total  Dailv  , 

1.837.877 

2.085,911 

248.034  I. 

Total  .Sundav 

483.298 

525.529 

42.231  1. 

(•rand  T<t.T! 

2.321. PS 

2.611.440 

290.265  I. 

Times  . (ill) 

Heralil  Ttilmtte  . (ml 

Xew's  . (m) 

Mirror  . (ml 

Jotirnal-Ainerican  _ (e) 

Sun  . (e) 

World-Telegram  . (e) 

Post  . (e) 

MournaI-.\nierican  ..(SI 

Times  . (S) 

Mirror  . (S) 

News  . (S) 

■(Herald  Tribune  ....(S) 


YORK.  N. 

1938 

757.511 

520.129 

887,194 

254,586 

582.965 

866,801 

830,676 

511.582 

275,7.16 

665.825 

140,510 

420.308 

46.1.402 


ROANOKE,  VA. 


1937  (i 
882.544 
616.209 
954.485 
243,690 
498..349 
948,325 
937,650 
517.692 
391.483 
68.1.487 
125.972 
418.709 
483.497 


aiii  or  laiss 

125,033  I. 
96.080  L 
67.291  L 
10.896  G 
84.616  G 
81,524  I, 
106.974  L 
6,110  L 
115.747  L 
17.662  L 
14,5.38  G 
1.599  G 
20.095  I, 


Time>  . 

1938 

181.850 

1937  (ia 
237.703 

ill  or  I.US. 
55.853  1. 

State  J 

WorM-New  .  . .  , 

. (e) 

351.952 

394.596 

42.644  L 

State  t 

Times  . 

...  .(SI 

152.557 

1 .38,673 

13.884  G 

State  J 

Total  Daily  .  . 
Total  Sunday 

533,802 

152,557 

632,299 

1.38.673 

98.497  L 
13,884 G 

State 

Tola 

Grand  Total  . 

686,359 

770.972 

84,6131 

Tola 

ROCHESTER.  N. 

Y. 

( ,rar 

Times-Union  . (e) 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  . ( m ) 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle  . (S) 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
(7rand  Total 


5.211.444  5,598.944  .187.500  1, 

1.965.781  2,103,148  137..367  I. 

7.177.225  7.702.092  524.867  L 


BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

_ (e)  651.721  744.571 

_ (S)  126.71.1  131.668 


Total  Daily  .  1..364.999  1..342.461 

Total  Sunday  .  225.454  225.919 

Grand  Total  .  1.590.45.1  1.568,.380 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic  ....(e)  457,232  512.248 

Star  . (ni)  .349,022  417,195 

Star  . (S)  100,001  84,210 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e,l  507,520  532.455 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post  Enquirer  . (e)  .196.251  449.997 

Tribune  . (e)  623.806  (>4.1.878 

Tribune  . (S)  1.14.328  146.186 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


.  806.254  929.44.3 

.  100.001  84.210 

.  906.255  1.01.1.653 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


1.020.057  1.093.875  7.1.818  1. 

1.14..328  146.18(1  11,858  1. 

1.154..385  1.240.061  85.676  1. 


Oklahoman  . (ni) 

Times  . (e) 

Oklahoma  News  . (el 

Oklahoman  . ( S I 

Oklahoma  New  s  . (SI 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


Total  Daily 
Total  .Sunday 
Granil  Total 


1.116.800  1.241.473  124.67.1  1. 

337. 38(,  .106.722  .30.664  (i 

1.454.186  1.548.195  94.0(19  1. 


l^nion  . 

_ (ml 

195.005 

229.878 

Hee  . 

....(e) 

576,092 

703.574 

I’nioii  . 

...(S) 

110.580 

108.083 

Total  Dailv  ... 

771.097 

933.452 

Total  Sundav 

1I0.58() 

108.08.3 

(irand  Total  ... 

881.677 

1,041,535 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

TriPuine  . 

...(m) 

509,796 

547.330 

Deseret  News  . .  . 

....(el 

291.595 

3.39.407 

TeleRrani  . 

....(e) 

408.428 

4S5..345 

Tribune  . . 

. . .  .(SI 

182.697 

1 74.442 

Total  Dailv  . . . 

1.209.819 

1,372.082 

Total  Sundav 

182.697 

174.442 

(irand  Total  .. 

1.392.516 

1.546.524 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


World-Herald  . 
•i  World  Herabl 


OMAHA.  NEB. 

(el  529,875 
..(Si  190.065 


Jonrnal-Tianscri|it 

Star  . . . . 

lournal-Transcript 
Star  . 


PEORIA,  ILL. 

.(d)  500.082 

..(el  518.700 

.(S)  105.370 

.(S)  100.886 


I-igbt  . 

. (e) 

423.498 

489.553 

:52..349 

22,474  I. 

Exjires>  . 

. . . .  (m) 

248.991 

298,891 

Xews  . 

. (e) 

473.491 

530.820 

115.529 

25.4(,4  I. 

•I-ight  . 

....(S) 

264.524 

318.127 

47.9.38  I. 

Kxi>res>  . 

....(S) 

166.801 

195.068 

[  cmdiinati 

ion.  Lin- 

Total  Daily  ... 
Total  Sunday 
(irand  Total 

1.145.9.80 
43 1.325 
1.577..305 

1,319.264 

513.195 

1 .832.459 

Total  Dailv  .  1.018.782  1.252.859  234.077  1, 

Total  Sundav  .  206.25(i  259.837  5.1.581  I, 

Grand  Total' .  1.225.038  1.512.696  287.658  1. 

Journal-Transcript  sold  in  morning-evi  ning  combination. 
1. inage  of  one  edition  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

lulletin  . (cl  757.940  835.028  77.088  1 

nquirer  . (ml  598.513  71  1.353  112.84(1  I 

iews  . (el  193.887  245.431  51.544  1 

'ublic  t.e.lger  . (e)  814.819  970.075  155.256  1 

tecord  . (ml  480.067  591.754  111.687  I 

miuirer  . (.S)  472.676  536.237  6.3.561  I 

Record  . (Si  314.4.11  .185.747  71.316  1 


Union  . (ml 

Sun  . (e) 

Tribune  . G) 

Union  . (Si 

Sun  . (Si 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Total  Daily 
1'otal  Son>lay 
Graml  Total 


1.28.1.341  1.581.705 
242..145  .301.701 

1.525.686  1.883,406 


77.088  I, 
112.840  I, 
51.544  1. 
155.256  I. 
111.(>87  I, 
(>3.561  I, 
71.316  1, 


Chronicle  . (ml 

Kxaminer  . (m) 

Call-Hulletin  . (e) 

News  . (el 

Chronicle  . (.SI 

•Examiner  . (S) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


T<ttal  Dailv  .  . 

2.845.226 

.3..3.5.3,(>41 

508.415  1, 

Total  Sundav 

787.107 

921.984 

1,34.877  I, 

(irand  Total 

.  3.6.32.3.33 

PHOENIX.  ARI2 

4.275.625 

r>4.L292  1. 

Repuhlic  . 

.  .  .  ( m ) 

.387.707 

405.402 

17.695  r. 

(lazette  . 

. (e) 

4  7.3.582 

488,969 

15.387  1, 

Kepuldie  . 

. (S) 

140.328 

1.3(>.47.5 

.L852  (i 

Total  Dailv  .  . 

8(iL2S9 

894.371 

.3.3.082  1. 

1'otal  Sundav 

140.328 

1,36.475 

(i 

(iiand  Total 

.  1.00].(>I7  1.0,30.846 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

29.229  1. 

Suii-Tt  legraph  . . 

. (e) 

637.051 

870.00.; 

232.954  1, 

Press  . 

977.090 

1.178.051 

200.9(>1  1. 

Post-fiazette  .  .  .  , 

. (in) 

4.18.fl29 

.;89.858 

151.829  1. 

*Sun-Teleg!apli 

. (S) 

242.0’; 

342.372 

1011.347  1. 

(■press  . 

. (S) 

309.544 

371. ,895 

62.351  1, 

Total  Dailv  .  . 

2.052.170 

2.6.37.814 

585,744  1. 

T<»tal  Sundav 

551.5(»9 

714.2(>7 

162.698  1. 

Grand  Total  . 

2.r»0.L7.'9 

3.352.181 

748.442  I. 

Total  Dailv  .  2.024.815  2.308.123  28.3.308  1. 

Total  Sunday  .  48.3,.34(>  592.7.19  109.393  1, 

Graml  Total  .  2.508.161  2.900.863  .192.701  I 

Chronicle  iiiclinles  valley  edition. 


( iazetle 
Union -Star 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

(ml  586.448  628.015  41.5671, 

. (e)  5.13.566  535,98.1  2.417  1. 


Grand  Total  .  1.120,014  1,163.998 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  . (ml  .365.914  444.693 

Times  . (cl  612,048  757.794 

Scrantonian  . (.S)  159.413  157.087 

Tribune  . (S)  42.516  . 


Total  Dailv  .  977.962  1.202.487  224.525  1, 

Total  Sundav  .  201,929  157.087  44.842  (i 

Gr.iml  Total  .  1.179.891  1.359.574  179.(>83l. 

.Siinilay  Tribune  starleil  i>ublicatii>n  del.  .3.  19.37. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Oregonian  .  .  .  . 

Tournal  . 

News  Telegram 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


.  .(m) 

437.907 

.38,8.(116 

...(e) 

576.326 

631,507 

. . .(e) 

239,393 

329.658 

.  . .(S) 

189.420 

220.549 

...(S) 

125.312 

1 17.042 

Total  Daily  .  1.25.3.626  1.349.181 

Total  .Sundav  .  314.732  337.591 

Grand  Total  .  1.568.358  1.686.772 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Ilulletin  . (e)  799.072  908.476 

Journal  . (m)  286.(168  .305.014 

Star-Tribune  . (e)  94.061  198.057 

Journal  . (S)  167.800  198,213 


}N»>t-ImelliKencer 

.  .(ml 

326.544 

376.288 

Star  . 

...(e) 

214,498 

,320.427 

Times  . 

...(e) 

505.704 

657.728 

*Po>t  IntelliKetieer 

..(S) 

219.8.84 

278.020 

Times  . 

..(SI 

177.246 

196.559 

Total  Dailv  . 

1.106.746 

1.354.443 

Total  Sund.'iv  . . 

397.1.30 

474.579 

(irand  Total  .  .  .  , 

1.503,876 

1,829.022 

247.697  1. 

77.4491. 
,325,146  1. 


SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

boirnal  . (d)  237.366  254.053 

Tribune  . (el  252.394  .302.35(1 

.Tournal  . (S)  7.3.091  87.886 


Total  Daily 
Ti>la1  Sitnd.iy 
Grand  Total 


1.179,201  1.411.547 
167.800  198,213 


Total  Daily 
Total  .Sunday 
Grand  Total 


489.760  556.403 

73.091  87.886 

562.851  644.289 


(.rand  Tot.il  .  1.347.001  1,609.7(>(l 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  . (e)  519.582  615.105 

Times  . (ml  416.138  472.852 

Eagle  . (S)  3().0(,8  47.710 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  .Sunday 
Grand  Total 


935.720  1.087.957 


.  .30.068  47.710 

.  965.788  1.135.667 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

...(e)  751.106  813.701 


\ews-I.,eader  .  . . . 

....(e) 

751.106 

Tinies-Dispatch 

. . . .  (m) 

438.240 

Times-Dispatch  .. 

....(SI 

208.917 

Total  Daily  .  1.189,346  1.293.091 

Total  Sunday  .  208.917  228.871 

Graml  Total  .  1.398,263  1.521.962 


10.3.745  r. 
19.954  I. 
123.699  1, 


Xews-Tinus  . 

. . .  . (e) 

.321.529 

423.057 

Tribune  . 

....(e) 

448.297 

566.872 

Xews-1  imes  . 

...(SI 

42.612 

120.416 

Tribune  . 

...(SI 

(>4.70() 

91.627 

Total  Dailv  ... 

769.826 

989,929 

Total  Sundav  . 

107.318 

212.04.1 

(irand  Total  .  . . 

877.144 

1.201,972 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman  Review 

. .  (ml 

243.668 

299,504 

Ciironicle  . 

....(e) 

466.112 

506.925 

press  . 

....(e) 

164.30.3 

208,829 

•  Spokesman  Review 

,...(S) 

183.437 

163.617 

Total  Daily  ... 

874,08.3 

1.015,258 

Total  Sunday  . 

183.437 

163.617 

Grand  Total  .  1.057.520  1.178,875 


141.175  L 
19.820  <i 
121.355  I. 
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February  Linage  in  Leading  Cities 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


19.38 

State 

biiiriiai  .  . . . 

...(d) 

.365,757 

Stall* 

ke8i>tei  ... 

....(e) 

.372,016 

Slate 

lonrnal  . . . . 

...(S) 

153.259 

Slate 

Rt  ({i:^ler  . . . 

...(S) 

141.712 

Tilt; 

il  Daily  .  ■ . . 

737.773 

Tiilal  Sttnilay  . . 

294.971 

(Irani!  T  otal  . . . 

1,0.32.744 

19.?r  i  laiti  or  !.,«» 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


(m) 

422,670 

488,281. 

65.616  1. 

.(e) 

749.668 

890,955 

141.287  1, 

.(e) 

525.291 

538,428 

13.137  I. 

(S) 

269,306 

238.627 

,30,679  (; 

.(S) 

.324.996 

396,906 

71.910  1, 

Total  Daily  .  1,697,629  1.917,669 

Tttt.'il  Siintlay  .  594,302  635,533 

(;r.iii.l  Total  .  2.291.931  2,553.202 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Piom.  t  I’r...  . (nt)  .387..363  498.622 

DiMt.tilt  . (e)  453,834  612.077 

Vrws  . (e)  .362.906  379,629 

Pi, .mil  l’ie>.  . (.S)  139.060  145,841 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sttnilay 
Graii'l  Total 


lounial  . (t*) 

■Heral,l  . (e) 

I’ost-Staiiil.inl  . (mi 

•Anteric.iti  . (S) 

Hrral.l  . (S) 

I’.ot  St;iinlar,l  . (S) 


SYRACUSE, 

...(e)  459.1 

...(e)  529.. 

..(mi  412.( 

...(S)  144,. 


Tot.il  Daily  .  1.400.92t.  1,651.620 

Total  Sntolav  .  268.728  .3.36,025 

(;ra,„l  Total'  .  1.669,654  1,987.645 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

Xr». Trill, ttir  . (e)  .3.38.866  4,50.88.3 

Tittus  . (e)  .328.565  .371.112 

N(«s  Trilium-  . (S)  137.818  118,666 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
Grainl  Total 


TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Tinif' 

.  . . .  (m) 

]i)9«6ni 

m;..!i 

. (e) 

671.151 

11.1 

. (e) 

296.478 

Timt*' 

....(S) 

222,899 

Total 

Daily  ... 

1.077.2.30 

Tot:iI 

Sxiiidav 

222.899 

4  Iraml 

Total  .  . 

1.200,129 

TORONTO, 

ONT.,  Ci 

(ilolH-  & 

Mail  .. 

....(nil 

400.790 

Star  .  . . 

. (e) 

1,058. ,345 

Star 

....(«) 

85.515 

Telv^ram  . 

874.078 

4  irand 

Total  . 

2,418.728 

TRENTON.  N.  . 

T'lmts 

484.757 

T’liiit  '^-.V 

ilvi-1  ti'fi 

. . . .(S) 

65.648 

4  iraitd 

Toi.il  . 

550.40.3 

220,040  I, 
41.231  I. 
261.271  I. 


111,259  I, 
158.243  1. 
16.723  r, 

6.781  I. 

286.225  I. 

6.781  I. 
293.006  1, 


250.694  I, 
67.297  1, 
.317.991  I. 


667,4.31  .801.995 

137.818  118.666 

805.249  920,661 


248.792  I. 

,36,(>68  1. 
285.460  I, 


5.37.978 

1.241.497 

10,3.872 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

19.38 

UrCoi.l  . (in)  404.45.3 

Kecoi'il  (nil  is  sold  in  combination 
(e).  I.inaKc  of  Kecord  (in)  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  376.551 

World  . (ml  .371.95.3 

Tribune  . (S)  98,737 

World  . (S)  164,472 


Total  Daily  .  748.504  819,469 

Total  Sundar  .  263.209  292,310 

f.ran.l  Total'  .  1,011,71.3  1,111.779 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

lerald  . (in)  .395.589  4.35.841 

'ost  . (m)  461,868  5.30,703 

:ews  . (e)  411.598  43.3.367 

•inies  . (e)  584,086  772.808 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


1937  (lain  or  Ia)ss 
478.585  74.132  1. 

with  Time-  Kecord 


Herald  . 

(in) 

.395.589 

Post  . 

(ni) 

461,868 

Nfws  . 

.(e) 

411.598 

Ttnie>  . 

.(e) 

584,086 

Star  . 

.(e) 

1.225,095 

•Herald  . 

.(S) 

299,216 

vStar  . 

.(S) 

377,796 

PoM  . 

(S) 

241,018 

Total  Daily  . 

3.078.2.36 

Total  Stindav  .  . . 

918.030 

Gratul  Total  . 

.3.996.266 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (1 

Maiiiaroiieck  Times  . . 

, .  (t) 

149.260 

Xit.  Vernon  Argus.., 
New  Rochelle 

..(e) 

,323.957 

Standartl  Star  . . .  . 
4)>sininK  Citizen- 

.(e) 

352.715 

Register  . 

..(e) 

143.128 

Fort  Chester  Item... 

.  .(el 

238.189 

Tarrytown  News  ... 
X'oiikers  Herald- 

..(e) 

151,242 

Statesman  . 

..(e) 

277,985 

White  Blains  Reportci 

r  (e) 

401,50.3 

Peek  skill  .Star  . 

.(e) 

182,300 

4  Iraml  Total  . 

2.220,279 

70.965  I. 
29.101  I. 
100.066  I. 

40.252  I. 
68,8.35  1. 
21.769  I. 
188.722  1, 
14,860  1. 
51.849  I. 
38.067  1. 
535  C. 

3.34,438  I. 
89,.381  1. 
42.3.819  L 


llcacoo  . 

KhkIc  .  . 
Kaule 
* "  Beacon 
Katrlc  . . 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
t'lraml  Total 


WICHITA,  KAN. 

tel  417,445 

..(ni»  257.112 

...(e)  .346.766 

.  ..(S)  224.381 

.  ..(S»  143,459 


1.021,323  1.149.,395 
.367,840  .376,022 

1,. 389. 163  1.525.417 


128,072  I. 
8.182  1. 
1.36.254  1. 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


KfCuld  . 

Tinies-I.tadtr 
Xfws  . . 


Total  Daily  .. 
'I'otal  Sunday 
4  fraud  Total 

'IVUgiaiii  . 

(JazHtc  . 

l*ost  . 

. 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 
til  and  Total 


.  (nt) 

576.919 

626.0.36 

.  (c) 

629.278 

653.224 

.(e) 

.320,128 

.326.792 

.(S) 

131,655 

130.497 

1 .526,325 

1,6116.052 

131,655 

1,30.497 

1.657,980 

1.736,549 

>RCESTER.  MASS. 

.  (in) 

399,34.3 

421.188 

..(c) 

4,30,056 

483.394 

. .  (c) 

265,075 

280,.398 

.(S) 

124,818 

146.571 

1,114,474 

1.184.98(1 

124.818 

146.371 

1,239,292 

1,3.31.551 

I'win  Citv  Sentinel. 

..(e) 

.300,796 

Journal  . 

.  (m) 

2.33,296 

Tournal  . 

..(S) 

110.206 

Total  Daily  . 

534.092 

Total  Sunday  ... 

110.206 

4  irand  Total  .... 

644.298 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

X’iiidicator  &  Telegram  (e)  618.141  798.K11  179,990  1. 
Vindicator  &  Telegram  (S)  157,5t)4  185.709  28,205  1. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publisher 
BRONX  (NEW  YORK  CITY) 


Home  News  .. 

. (e) 

185,218 

197,711 

I  lome  New  s  .  . 

. (S) 

83,546 

67,613 

4  Irand  Total 

268.764 

265.324 

KANSAS 

CITY.  KAN. 

Kansan  . 

. (e) 

201.516 

255,710 

Kansan  . 

. (S) 

82,187 

70.686 

4  iraml  Total 

.  283,703  326,396 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times 

. (e) 

.336.6.30 

398,804 

-Mercury  . 

. (m) 

3.34.012 

399,588 

Standard-Times 

. (S) 

40.782 

33.180 

Total  Dailv 

670.642 

798. .392 

Total  Sundav 

4(1,782 

3.3,180 

(Irand  Total 

711,424 

8,51.572 

127,750  I, 
7.602  i; 
120.148  I. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  COMIC  WEEKLY  AND  "THIS  WEEK"— 
FEBRUARY,  1938 

■**AM  K KICAN  WKl'iKLV”  I,iTia>;e — 47,928  lint-'-  and 
‘*('t)MIC  W  KKKLV’  Linage  21.896  lines  i^  iuehided  in 
the  Sunday  lij^ures  of  the  following  papers: 

Alliany  Tinu**  I'tiion,  Atlanta  .AnuTican,  ISaltiiiiore  Ainei 
ican.  Boston  AdvertiM-r.  C'hicago  Herald-Kxaminer.  1  tetroit 
Times.  Milwaukee  News  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can.  Pittsburgh  .Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
American,  Washington  Herald. 

*.\merican  Weekly  l.inage-  48.170  lines;  (’oinic  X\eekl> 
Linage  21.896  lines,  in  the  I>os  Angeles  K.xaminer.  San 
Francisco  Ksamim  r  and  Seattle  I’ost-I  ntt  lligeiKei . 

•'.American  Weekly  Linagt  47.928  Iine>  in  tiu  Uutlali 
Courier-K-xpress.  (’leveland  IMaiii  Dealer,  Houston  Post,  Mm- 
neajKdis  Journal.  Nashville  Tennessean  and  Wichita  Beacon. 

■^“THl.S  WKKK'*  Linage  2.1,022  lines  is  included  in  tin 
Sunday  figures  of  tlu  following  paiKis: 

Atlanta  Journal.  Baltimore  Sun.  Binnitigham  Nev\s  Agi 
Herald,  Boston  Herald.  MutTalo  Times,  ('hicago  Daily  News, 
('iiicinnati  KiMpiirer.  Cleveland  Plain  neal<r,  Dallas  News 
Detroit  News.  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  ('onimercial  Ap 
peal.  .Milwaukee  Journal.  .Minneapolis  Tribune.  New  Orleaii: 
Item  Trihune.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  t  biiaha  World 
Herald.  Philadelphia  Kecord.  Pitt.shurgh  I'ress,  St.  1  oun 
tllohe  Democrat.  Washington  Star;  19.558  lines  in  the  Los 
Angties  Times.  Portland  lonrnal  and  !spokane  Spokesniai 
Review. 


Minor  Newspaper 
Damage  from 
Flood  on  Coast 

Only  One  Plant  Hit  .  .  . 

New  Copy  on  Repairs 
Makes  Up  Ad  Losses 

De.spite  the  torrential  rain.s  which 
created  flood  conditions  doing  up- 
ward.s  of  $50,000,000  damage  anil  tak¬ 
ing  at  least  100  lives  in  Los  Angeles 
and  five  neighboring  counties  recent - 
l.v.  Southern  California  newspapers 
almo.st  without  exception  escaped 
physical  injury. 

Their  greatest  loss  was  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  due  to  cancellations  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  storm.  Retail 
advertising  fell  off  in  the  Los  Angeles 
papers  about  175,000  lines,  reducing 
revenues  by  approximately  $50,000. 
Ill  outlying  cities  and  towns  additional 
cancellations  cut  revenues  another 
$5,000  to  $10,000. 

New  Adt  Make  Up  Lott 

Various  advertising  managers  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  advertising  losses  are 
really  not  losses;  the  space  is  mostly 
contracted  for,  and  will  be  usecl. 
Charles  Paddock,  general  manager. 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  and  Sun, 
believes  that  what  little  advertising 
1<(SS  there  was  will  be  more  than  made 
up  by  new  advertising  offering  repair 
services,  etc. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  only  one 
paper  suffered  damage  of  any  kind 


to  paper  stocks  or  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  Aimheim  Evening 
Bulletin,  where  water,  which  covered 
the  floors  to  a  depth  of  6  to  7  inches, 
got  into  the  press  control  unit  and 
disabled  it.  Lotus  H.  Loudon,  pub¬ 
lisher,  estimates  the  damage  to  the 
shop  at  from  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

Every  inch  of  available  space  was 
needed  to  report  the  disaster,  which 
in  respect  to  the  areas  affected  and 
the  damage  done  (particularly  to 
public  utilities)  was  greater  than  the 
Long  Beach  earthquake  of  1933.  Four 
Los  Angeles  dailies  published  more 
than  2.50  separate  pictures  of  the  storm 


LARGEST 

MORNING 

CIRCULATION 


THE  WEST 


Los  Angeles  Times 


in  six  days,  many  of  them  blown  up 
to  full  page  and  half  page  size.  Smaller 
papers  also  went  heavily  for  pictorial 
coverage,  using  full  page  layouts. 

130-Mile  Sea  Taxi 

Most  dramatic  attempt  to  get  pa¬ 
pers  through  despite  the  disruption  of 
all  forms  of  transportation  was  the 
Los  Angeles  Times’  u.se  of  a  speedy 
water  taxi  to  make  the  130-mile  open 
.sea  voyage  to  San  Diego.  The  small 
boat,  loaded  with  papers,  made  fhe 
trip  in  nine  hours.  Almost  every  pa¬ 
per  in  this  area  with  any  out  of  town 
circulation  resorted  to  airplanes  to 
reach  otherwise  inaccessible  spots. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  tmployor  on 

.  .  .  newspapers 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 

IS  that  of  hiiding  the  Kltibl  l 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  W«cbar  Driva 
Los  Aogolos — 2317  Tovlot  Stroot 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


©bituarp 


ADOLPH  G.  VOSS.  65,  vice-president  *•' 
and  treasurer  of  American  Color-  P 
type  Company,  Chicago,  died  March  -1 
10  in  hU  office  while  talking  with  a  ^ 
salesman.  A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Voss  had  been  with  the  firm  for  38  • 
years.  His  wife  and  a  son  survive. 

E.\rl  Walrath,  54.  editor  of  San¬ 
dusky  (O.)  Star-Joxtrnal  since  1930,  j- 
died  March  16  at  his  home  there  of 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  his  sleep.  One 
of  the  best  known  newspapermen  in 
Ohio,  he  was  editor  of  the  Sandusky 
Register  from  1917  to  1930. 

Otis  M.  Lowe,  former  national  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Houston  Post, 
died  in  a  Dallas  hospital  March  11 
while  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  advertising 
department.  He  had  gone  to  Dallas 
to  recuperate  after  spending  three 
weeks  in  a  Washington  hospital. 

Hugh  F.  Graham,  publisher,  Dobbs 
Ferry  (N.  Y.)  Register,  died  March 
13  in  the  Dobbs  Ferry  Hospital.  After 
serving  on  the  old  Yonkers  Herald 
and  the  Tarrytown  Daily  News,  he 
joined  the  Register  in  1903  and  pur- 
cha.sed  it  in  1913. 

Marcos  Roces,  26,  treasurer  of  TVT 
Publishing  Corporation,  Manila,  P.  I., 
and  son  of  Alejandro  Roces,  publisher, 
died  there  March  11.  The  TVT  cor¬ 
poration  publishes  the  Manila  Bulle¬ 
tin.  La  Vanguardia  and  The  Taliba. 

John  McN aught,  89,  who  worked  on 
the  New  York  Evening  World  from 
1907  to  1912  and  later  on  the  Morning 
World  before  he  retired  in  1915,  died 
recently  in  San  Jose,  Cal.  He  also  had 
been  editor  of  the  old  San  Francisco 
Call 

George  Edward  Matthews,  49 
president,  Niagara  Photo-Engraving 
Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  since  1930,  and 
a  brother  of  Burrows  Matthews,  editor 
of  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  died  1 
March  11  in  Buffalo  General  Hospital,  t 
Benny  Trinca,  23,  assistant  street  j 
circulation  manager,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  and  his  bride  of  10  ^ 
days,  Angela,  19,  were  killed  in  an  au-  ^ 
tomobile  accident  near  Santa  Ana,  | 
Cal.,  March  10,  while  returning  from  ^ 
a  honeymoon  trip.  , 

Fred  L.  Shoaff,  79,  one  of  the  last  ' 
surviving  cousins  of  former  President 
Lincoln,  died  recently  at  his  home  J 
in  Paris,  Ill.,  where  he  published  the 
Ports  Daily  Gazette,  until  he  retired 
in  1929. 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Webster,  51,  wife  of 
Harry  S.  Webster,  general  manager 
of  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram,  died  March  6  at  a  Fresno  hos¬ 
pital. 

Arthur  B.  Ogle,  of  Detroit  News 
editorial  staff,  died  March  13  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Harvey  A.  Lefleur,  63,  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier-Citizen  business  of¬ 
fice  employe  for  43  years,  died  March 
3  after  being  stricken  while  at  work. 

George  V.  Husted,  73,  for  43  years 
an  employe  of  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server  circulation  department,  died 
recently. 

Edward  Insley,  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  “This  World”  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  died  March  11. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Blanche  Krueger,  72, 
mother  of  Howard  H.  Krueger,  editor, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  died 
at  her  Berkeley,  Cal.,  home  March  11. 

CLARENCE  DARROW 

Clarence  Darrow,  who  died  March 
13  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of  80,  created 
news  sensations  for  many  years  and 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  newspaper 
headlines.  Of  all  the  cases  he 
handled,  the  ones  which  brought  him 
the  greatest  public  attention  and  fame 


were  the  Leopold-Loeb  trial  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  his  battle  to  uphold  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  the  famous 
Scopes  trial  at  Dayton,  Tenn.  Dar- 
rcw  was  always  popular  with  news¬ 
paper  reporters  ^cause  of  his  out¬ 
spoken  words,  whether  in  speaking 
before  a  jury,  or  granting  an  inter- 


The  Advertising 
Survey 

continued  from  page  11 


THE  “OLD  MAN" 


THREE-WAY  AD 


--““  Space! 


SAVCS  WORM  I 
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FAIRBANKS  0  MORSE 


Thoroughly  sold  on  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  In¬ 
dianapolis,  will  again  devote  its  entire 
home  appliance  advertising  appropriation, 
amounting  to  $250,000,  to  newspapers,  it 
was  revealed  this  week  in  connection  with 
opening  of  a  new  display  room  in  Chicago. 
More  than  120  newspapers  will  be  used  on 
A  and  B  schedules  whereby  metropolitan 
cities  and  distributors'  points  will  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Here  is  shown  a  "three-way"  ad  of 
the  1938  refrigerator  series,  soon  to  be  re¬ 
leased  to  newspapers.  This  can  be  used  as 
is,  advertising  laundry  equipment  and  ra¬ 
dios  as  well  as  refrigerators,  or  either  of 
the  bottom  sections  can  be  dropped  in 
favor  of  additional  refrigerator  copy  shown 
separately  below.  The  account  is  handled 
by  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  Chicago 
agency. 


up  its  record  of  selling  more  than 
100,000  used  cars  a  month — a  record 
now  36  months  old.  In  February  the 
figure  was  116,925,  an  actual  increase 
of  1,367  over  the  number  in  February, 
1937,  when  there  was  no  talk  of  a 
used-car  problem.  In  February, 
Chevrolet  dealers  cut  down  their 
used-car  stocks  by  7,813  units  from 
January.  And  this  was  accomplished 
before  Used-car  Week  began — al¬ 
though  not  before  there  was  news¬ 
paper  promotion  of  used  cars. 

Said  Chevrolet’s  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  W.  E.  Holler,  this  week:  “With 
used  car  stocks  declining  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  with  used-car  sales  .show¬ 
ing  a  sharp  upturn  in  March.  Chevro¬ 
let  dealers  are  in  splendid  used-car 
stock  condition  ...  in  condition  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  car  business  in  volume.  The 
National  Used  Car  Exchange  Week 
has  stimulated  consumer  buying  to 
the  extent  that  Chevrolet  dealers  an¬ 
ticipate  another  substantial  reduction 
in  u.sed-car  stocks  during  March.” 

Mechanic's  Verdict 

BEFORE  WE  DROP  used  cars,  let’s 
record  a  chuckle  over  an  ad  by  and 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  March  12, 
calling  attention  to  the  used-car 
classified  columns.  Two-thirds  of  the 
space  was  taken  by  a  cartoon  of  a 
mechanic,  a  “heap”  and  the  harassed 
owner.  Said  the  mechanic,  dropping 
his  tools  beside  the  ruin:  “Best  thing 
to  do  with  it  is  drain  the  tank  and  put 
the  gas  in  a  late-model  used  car.” 

"Old  Man"  Going  Strong 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  know  how  cor¬ 
poration  heads  look  to  themselves, 
better  write  to  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co., 
New  York,  for  a  reprint  of  "The  Old 
Man,”  written  by  Vice-President 
Owen  B.  Winters  and  printed  in  a 
New  York  paper  Jan.  24.  Not  only 
corporation  chiefs  but  numerous  other 
persons  found  it  impressive,  so  that 
the  agency  now  reports  more  than 
16,500  reprints  have  been  sent  out 
upon  request  Some  companies  took 
from  50  to  3,000  copies,  presumably 
for  distribution  to  employes  and 
others.  Fifty-one  dailies  have  re¬ 
printed  the  copy  in  their  own  space, 
and  some  3,500  weeklies  are  using  the 
text  through  Western  Newspaper 
Union. 

“With  few  exceptions,”  the  agency 


reports,  comments  have  been  lauda¬ 
tory.  Some  of  those  who  wrote 
wanted  to  know  if  they  could  join 
a  “movement”  to  further  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed. 

The  advertisement  portrays  a  noon- 
hour  factory  crowd  listening  to  a 
speech,  while  "The  Old  Man”  looks 
down  from  a  window.  Excerpts: 

“Tlic  ‘Old  Man's’  salary  was  published  ij 
yesterday’s  nowspai)er.  His  income  runs  int 
six  figures,  more  than  the  salary  of  the  pres 
ident  of  the  United  Stales.  .  .  . 

'‘.\s  the  ‘Old  Man’  looks  out  of  the  window  | 
he  is  not  worrieil  about  the  man  on  the  packir.f  I 
case  or  what  he  is  saying.  He  has  met  hi- 
kind  many  times  before.  .  .  .  He  is  worries 
more  about  what  is  happening  in  .\meric 
t  (lay  and  aliout  the  eager  bright-eyed  -son  « 
Charlie  Tedersen. 

“He  is  worried  lest  the  sickness  that  hi- 
seized  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  spread  r- 
infection  through  America;  worried  lest  i! 
the  isms  and  insidious  doctrines  of  alien  plire 
destroy  our  greatest  heritage.” 

Not  Advertising  Per  Se 

HEAR  MR.  MANN:  The  Nation  has  justs* 

me  your  comments  on  my  coffee  piece.  [E  j 
&  P.,  Jan.  1,  page  30.]  Thanks  for  the  or- 
rection  on  the  Fleischmann  trucks.  My  meiiio:T 
caught  me  there.  They  used  to  be  attraeivt 
little  wagons,  and  I  had  that  picture  fixed  it 
my  mind. 

The  trouble  alrout  showing  a  piece  out  of  I 
book  is  that  it  cannot  give  a  correct  pictort 
If  you  read  the  book  when  it  comes  out,  roc 
will  see  I  don’t  blame  advertising  per  sf.  1 
consider  it  part  of  the  general  set-up,  and  hart 
taken  ample  care  of  the  labor-saving  in  house 
keeping,  etc.  Even  so,  I  think  you  probably 
won’t  like  the  book  when  it  comes  out.  Your- 
very  truly, 

Hblen  Woodwau. 

Don’t  be  so  pessimistic,  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
ward.  We  like  lots  of  books,  and  the 
cofTee  we  drink  ourselves  is  not  ad¬ 
vertised — although  it  does  come  in 
a  sealed  can  instead  of  a  gunny  sack 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


1 000  N e wspaper 8 
per  Minute 

SCOTT 

“  Extr  a-Hi-Speed” 

PRESSES 

Send  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


FOR  BETTER  MATS. ..AND  LESS  GRIEF 

HOE 

MONARCH  II 
Roller-Bearing 
Matrix  Roller 

Hoe  patented  slip  friction  drive  auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  cylinder  to  mat  and 
form,  resulting  in  a  more  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  duplicate.  More  uniform 
impression  assured  by  solid  forged  13" 
diameter  steel  cylinders  and  by  the 
narrow  tolerances  made  possible  with 
self-aligning  roller  bearings.  Push 
button  electric  operation  and  multi¬ 
speed  control.  Write  for  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.>  INC.f  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  York  CitT 


for  march  19,  1938 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (C«th  with  Order) 
I  Time  —  .50  per  line 
3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED: 

A  IhoroiiBhly  experit-iiced  Kpp- 
cial  (-ditiun  man  for  u 
period  of  fifteen  weeks. 
Age  35  to  45,  rai>able  of 
preparing  and  .selling  big 
copy  to  big  accounts,  on 
.■>0th  Anniversary  of  50 
thousand.  Southwest.  Copy 
preparation  important  and 
must  act  as  spearhead  for 
edition.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission. 

Box  3486,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 
4  Timet  —  .70  per  line 

Count  til  wordt  to  the  Kne  when  tending 
ceth  with  order.  Adt  charged  to  ettab- 
lithed  eccountt  will  be  billed  for  the 
counted  number  of  Knot. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  tpace,  three  linet.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  ratervat  the  right  to  clauify. 
adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

Every  Editor  &  Publisher  Subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  at 
any  time,  on  any  subject  connected 
with  newspapers  or  advertising.  Our 
reference  files  go  back  for  years,  and 
we  are  well  organized  to  give  quick, 
cheerftil  and  intelligent  information 
servit-e.  And,  too,  advertising  men  and 
newspaper  executives  are  cordially  in 
yited  to  make  Kditor  &  Publisher’s  office, 
in  the  heart  of  New-  York,  their  business 
hejiilquarters  when  visiting  the  Metropo- 

KDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
Sniti'  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 
BRyant  9-3052 


Assistant  Publisher  wanted  for  large,  iirutit- 
able  weekly  located  within  reasonable 
distance  New  York.  Reason  for  this 
new  position  is  to  train  understudy  to 
take  over  entire  property  in  event  of 
emergency  since  I  am  past  middle-age. 
Must  be  capable  of  taking  full  charge 
editorial  department  and  assisting  with 
advertising  when  necessary.  Knowledge 
of  job  printing  helpful.  Expect  success¬ 
ful  applicant  to  make  inve.stment  of 
$2,000  for  pro  rata  interest  with  first 
option  to  acquire  full  ownership.  Prime 
object  is  your  ability  and  compatibility — 
investment  is  to  show  good  faith  and 
maintain  financial  interest  in  continuing 
success  of  the  property.  Do  not  reply  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  get  in  business  for 
yourself  or  if  you  do  not  have  necessary 
funds.  State  experience,  salary  needs, 
character  references,  and  send  snapshot 
with  application.  Expect  to  he  in  New 
York  for  interviews  March  25th  to  30th. 
Box  3513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulator  who  ran  sell  to  newspaper  ex 
eentives  a  complete,  highly  successful 
newspaper-building  and  revenue-producing 
service.  Must  be  free  to  travel; 
acqu.aintnnce  with  Midwest  and  Eastern 
newspaper  personnel  desirable.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  present  income  and 
future  increases.  State  past  experiences 
and  salaries;  send  references,  photo. 
Box  3490.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man  as  secretary.  Must  be 
stenograi>her ;  must  be  under  3.">  years. 
Excellent  oj)ening  in  Mr'iishinglon.  D. 
Write  fully  as  to  education,  age.  all  pre¬ 
vious  experience  and  salary  ex|>eeted. 
Box  3475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Buiincts  Opportunity 

Will  sell  half  controlling  slock  interest  in 
corporation  publishing  daily  in  Southern 
county  seat  of  10,000  for  $8,000.  No 
competition.  Paper  now  making  money. 
Need  either  capable  advertising  man  or 
newsman  as  partner  to  take  full  control 
of  business.  Publisher  now  has  other 
interests  taking  complete  time  and  as 
sures  right  man  will  find  this  investment 
profitable.  Box  3488,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Ntwtpapar  Brohars 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Bought,  sold,  merged,  appraised. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Tiroes  Square,  New  York 


Newtpapart  Wanted 


Owners  of  dallies  wishing  to  sell  can  nego¬ 
tiate  through  us  with  buyers  having  cash 
ready  for  down  payments  up  to  $100,000. 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation.  Times 
Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York. 


Clrenlatlen  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan- 
tial  circulation  on  a  self  financing  plan. 
the  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


For  Advertising  Managers 

CASEY’S  WEEKLY  STAFF  LETTER 
ror  sample  copy  write — 

II.  A.  CASEY,  54  Dey  St.,  Nj-w  York 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising,  editorial,  circulation — staff  or 
executive  —  personnel  promptly  recom¬ 
mended.  Anywhere.  Confidences  respected. 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE.  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Adaptability  for  Hire — Over  two  years' 
writing  all  types  news,  fealiircs.  editori 
als;  copy-editing,  picture  taking,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  assistant,  medium 
sized  daily.  Married,  30.  college  3 
years.  Box  3497,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Assistant  to  Publisher,  29  years  old ;  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence,  advertising  copywriter;  nine  years 
newspaper  experience.  Formerly  field 
secretary  for  college  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tion.  Experience  municipal  government 
administration.  References.  Box  3419, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Attention  Publishers — Are  you  getting  100 
per  cent  production  out  of  your  compos¬ 
ing  room?  I  can  place  your  composing 
room  on  a  paying  basis  or  no  cost  to  you. 
Arrangements  for  interview  held  strictly 
confidential.  Box  3464,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  _ _ _ 

“  ATTENTION  PUBLIS^RS 
Business  or  Advertising  Manager,  16  years’ 
experience  with  metropolitan  Newspa 
pers  desires  a  change,  prefer  city  of  50,- 
000  to  200,000.  Enviable  record  of  re- 
suits,  i‘xcellent  references.  Write  Box 
3494,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Dir.-Ass’t.  Business  Mgr.  Now 
employed  in  city  of  1,000.000.  Has 
record  of  doubling  circulation  in  3  yrs. ; 
anil  making  circulation  revenue  pay  all 
circulation  expenses  and  newsprint, 
.specialist  in  home  delivery  Advertising 
experience.  Box  3492.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  wants 
lonnections  with  daily  pajier.  Yoiiiig 
in, 111  thoroughly  experienced  with  details, 
carriers’  promotions,  little  merchatit  or 
other  Kystems,  Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  circulation  manager.  Refc-rences. 
S.  T.  Bryan,  1105  Oreenway  Drive. 
High  Point,  N. 


People  Stop  Eating? 

Of  Course  Not! 

Life’s  about  the  same.  People  eat,  work,  play  and  spend. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  subscribers  read  the  classified  page 
regularly.  Classified  advertising — like  all  selling — aims  first  at  the 
likeliest  prospects. 

With  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  it’s  the  newspapers  and  allied 
fields — those  you  want  to  reach.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Want- 
Ads  show  ’em  .  .  .  tells  ’em  .  .  .  sells  ’em.  Ask  your  colleagues — 
they  know! 


Situations  Wanted 


ATTENTION:  CIRCULATION 
DIRECTORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 

Home  Delivery  Manager  or  City  Supervisor 
with  excellent  records  for  increased  cir¬ 
culation.  Now  employed  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Age  33,  married.  Will  con 
sider  offer  especially  on  second  paper; 
know  boy  promotion  thoroughly.  If  you 
are  considering  any  change  in  your  city 
or  country  department,  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  me.  Would  consider 
circulation  manager  on  small  daiW  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  thirty  thousand.  Prefer 
Mid-West,  hut  will  go  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Two  week’s  notice.  All 
answers  in  strict  confidence.  Write  Box 
3500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — twenty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  three  papers.  Can  qualify.  Seek 
iin  interview.  Box  3498,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

Circulation  Manager  —  Experienced  in  all 
phases  of  work.  Expert  in  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  and  promotion.  Hard  worker. 
Aggressive.  Reliable.  Practical  ideas. 
Economical  methods.  Box  3456,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  small  paper;  Telephone 
supervisor — large  paper.  Metropolitan 

daily  solicitation  experience.  Now  classi¬ 
fied  manager  small  daily,  finishing  year 
with  20%  increase.  Young,  un-married. 
A-1  references.  $35  $40.  Box  3434,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisher. 

Composing  room  executive  —  .Mech.inical 
superintendent  or  composing  room  fore- 
m.m :  many  ye.srs’  experience;  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  with  established  daily: 
know  trade  from  ground  up — meehanieal. 
editorial,  business  office;  h.sve  .and  can 
work  on  hand.  ads.  jobs,  make-iip.  lay¬ 
out,  any  model  typesetting  machine;  fast 
.and  clean  on  all  classes  of  work;  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meeting  piiblie;  siieeessfiil  in 
handling  help.  Box  3487.  Editor  &■ 
Publisher.  _ 

Country  Circulation  Manager,  know  dealer 
promotion  and  willing  to  go  into  terri¬ 
tory  and  work.  Box  3485,  Editor  A 
Piihlislier. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

experienced,  versatile;  can  assume  respon¬ 
sibility;  university  graduate;  salary  re 
qiiirements  moderate.  Box  3520.  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  under  forty,  tlioruiighly 
fainiliiir  domestic,  foreign  .scenes;  keen, 
forceful;  experience  writing  editorials 
for  first  rate  dailies  in  East:  samples  of 
work  on  request;  excellent  references; 
location  immaterial.  Box  3446,  Editor 
A-  Pnblisher. 

Engraver-Photographer;  capable  of  install¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  one-man  plant  on 
progressive  daily.  Proven  ability.  Box 
3510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  copyreader-reporter;  eeeking 
Metropolitan  or  small  daily  connection  in 
east,  midwest  or  near  south.  College 
graduate ;  good  references.  Box  3424, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Photoengraver  capable  operat¬ 
ing  small  daily  engraving  plant.  Five 
years’  experience.  Good  references.  Box 
3422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  Manager,  Pnblisher  or  Assistant 
Publisher.  Available  May  1st.  Strong 
references  covering  character,  all-around 
experience  and  unusual  profit  producing 
record.  Well  known  in  publishing  circles. 
Want  connection  on  first  class  newspa¬ 
per  in  city  40,000  to  150,000.  Box 
3462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


German,  ability  to  supervise  efficiency  of 
piihlicntion  of  newsp.tpers,  magazines, 
et  cetera.  Would  like  to  he  located  in 
iiiediiim  sized  city,  anywhere.  Salary 
secondary.  Box  3.502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER  I 

Because  of  merger  and  control  being  with 
large  family,  there  is  available  Advertis¬ 
ing  Man  with  fifteen  years’  experience. 
Last  four  years  as  Advertising  Director 
morning  field,  second  paper  in  Eastern 
city  of  two  hundred  thousand  poimlation. 
1936-37  linage  greater  than  1928-29. 
Age  42;  married.  Knows  what  a  tough 
job  is— and  not  afraid  of  it.  Experience 
both  Local  and  National.  Salary  will 
depend  entirely  upon  ability.  WILL  GO 
ANYWHERE.  Box  3455,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Mechanical  or  Pressroom  Superintendent — 
21  years  experience.  Best  of  reference. 
•  William  Frederick,  Opp,  Alabama. 


Outstanding  Young  Lady,  country’s  most 
successful  classified  phone  room  super¬ 
visor,  with  facts,  figures  and  records  for 
Hccoinplishments,  is  desirous  of  new 
connection.  12  years’  experience.  Will 
consider  sales  position  in  local  display 
department.  Box  3484,  Editor  &  Pub 
li.sher. 

Picture  and  Art  Editor  of  matured  experi 
ence  seeks  position.  I.ayout  ideas  for 
news  and  advertising.  Knows  photo-en- 
graving.  Apply  Box  3505,  Editor  A 
I’tiblisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Reporter,  Editor,  25,  college;  six  years  ex¬ 
perience,  news,  fiction,  features,  rewrite ; 
Versed  in:  Sociology,  Politics  and  Art-. 
Locate  anywhere;  weekly  or  daily.  Box 
3519,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  Editor,  26.  Six  years  general 
newspaper  experience,  including  circula 
tion,  advertising,  fiction,  features ;  thor¬ 
oughly  schooled.  Locate  anywhere.  'Thomas 
Weber,  2805  Creston  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Reporter,  Rewrite,  features ;  city  hall, 
courts,  interviewing;  now  working;  jour 
nalism  graduate,  but  have  unlearned: 
widely  traveled.  Ohio  heritage,  go  any¬ 
where.  Car.  Salary  tertiary.  Box 
3452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor  -  12  years  experience.  Ag 
gressive,  sober,  Anglo-Saxon  seeks  change. 
Good  reason.  Box  3518,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Stereotyping  Worries?  —  .4-1  stereotyper 
available.  Executive,  hard  worker, 
knows  the  whole  job.  Publisher  and 
press  builders  will  vouch  for  him  uti 
reservedly.  Box  3482,  Editor  Sc  Pnli- 
lisher. 


Wanted;  Larger  opportunity  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  advertising  sales,  by 
salesman  classified  display  experience. 
28;  (employed),  who  doubled  1937  sales. 
Box  3486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Worried  circulator  wants  worried  publisher 
to  settle  income  worries  for  settling  cir 
dilation  worries.  Box  3491,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Young  cop^eader,  reporter  employed  in 
E.ast  desires  new  connection.  Univers¬ 
ity  grad.  Single.  Prefer  politics, 
sports,  features.  Has  drive,  vision.  Box 
;!501.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Young  Man,  28,  desires  newspaper  work. 
Well  educated;  thorough  knowledge  of 
English  and  grammar;  widely  read,  legal 
education.  Oonscientions  and  hard 
worker.  Wants  opportunity  anywhere. 
Living  wages.  Box  3466,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 


Prcstei  &  Machinery  For  Salt 


DUPLEX  Flatbed  Model  “E”  like  new. 
$4250.  All  equipment.  Write  or  wire 
“Le  Messager”  Lewiston,  Maine. 


For  Sale  —  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press 
complete  with  5-50  motor,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  conveyor,  electric  roll  hoist.  Has 
had  perfect  care.  Runs  like  sewing 
machine.  Bargain  at  $20,000.  Zanes 
ville  Publishing  Company,  ZanesvilK, 
Ohio. 

For  Sale—  Model  A  Duplex — Excellent  run 
ning  conditioti.  Price  $2,500.00,  Pair 
Lawn  Press,  Hartley  Place,  Pair  Lawn. 
N.  J. 


For  Sale:  8  page  flat  bed  press.  Prints 
Splendidly.  Box  3428,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


24-Page  Hoe  Press — 2  plates  wide — com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment  —full  auto¬ 
matic  GE  drive  chain  motors.  Can  l»- 
seen  in  operation.  Price  $5,000  cash. 
Reason  for  selling — too  much  press  for 
our  purpoRO.  Tho  NE\VS,  Atlftntic  City. 
N.  J. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 


Wanted — Flatbed  Press  for  sixteen  page 
tabloid,  in  good  codition.  State  lowest 
cash  price.  The  NEWS,  Atlantic  City, 
N  J.  _ 

Wanted  to  buy  a  used  flat  shaver. 
HIBHI.N(!  TRIBUNE,  Hibbing,  Minnesota. 


Photo-Engraving  Eqnipment  For  Sale 


Photo-engraving  Eqnipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGKK  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiation*  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Business  Established  la  1899 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


MONDAY’S  mail  from  Japan  brings 
in  some  interesting  contrasts.  From 
Matsui  Muneo,  editorial  staff  of  the 
Tokyo  Asahi,  comes 

Japa*  appeal  to  his  fel- 

>  .  low  alumni  at  the 

Drow.  Another  u^i^^^sity  of  Mis- 

Cortaia  souri.  to  publish  his 
protest  against  news 
prejudicial  to  Japan  now  appearing  in 
American  newspai>ers.  From  the 
Japan  Advertiser,  published  in  Tokyo, 
we  learn  that  Claude  Farrere,  French 
novelist  and  former  French  naval  of¬ 
ficer,  has  arrived  in  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  “wiping  out  the  misunder¬ 
standings  of  Japan  on  the  part  of  the 
European  powers,”  caused  by  the 
misleading  reports  of  the  true  aspects 
and  intentions  of  Japan  in  the  papers 
of  Europe 

Also  in  the  same  mail  is  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheet  from  the  Pacific  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau,  Tokyo,  dated  Feb.  19, 
1938.  It  is  worth  quotation: 

"The  Pacific  Information  Bureau 
hereby  wishes  to  advise  its  readers  of 
its  decision  not  to  translate  hereafter 
any  news  about  internal  occurrences 
of  any  sort  which,  in  its  opinion,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  broadcast  to  foreign 
countries  from  a  national  standpoint, 
no  matter  how  great  their  news  value 
might  be. 

“In  announcing  this  important  de¬ 
cision,  the  Pacific  Information  Bureau 
has  before  it  a  report  about  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Friday  (Feb.  17),  by  a  group 
of  600  members  belonging  to  the 
Santama  Anti-Comintem  National  De¬ 
fense  Party  upon  the  headquarters  of 
the  Seiyukai  and  Minseito  Parties, 
which  is  a  typical  example  of  the  kinds 
of  information,  translation  of  which 
the  Bureau  has  voluntarily  decided 
not  to  make  in  future  at  the  sacrifice 
of  its  own  value  as  ‘news.’ 

“The  subscribers  are,  therefore,  re¬ 
quested  to  kindly  take  note  of  this 
change  in  its  editing  system.” 

•  •  • 

OUR  OWN  ROUGH  translation  of 
“Santama  Anti-Comintem  National 
Defense  Party”  is  “fascist.”  Despite 
the  “voluntary”  char- 
Mp.  Muneo  acter  of  the  Bureau’s 

c  veil  over  informa- 

W N  pubUshed  in  the 

OP  Nowf  vernacular  papers,  it 

is  evident  that  the 

ruling  powers  are  determined  not  to 
let  the  Western  world  get  a  picture  of 
Japanese  blackshirts  destroying  ex¬ 
isting  political  imits — a  picture  which 
might  have  been  suspected  from  the 
news  of  Feb.  17.  Thus,  unle.ss  a  cor¬ 
respondent  reads  the  Japanese  papers, 
which  few  can,  he  gets  his  Japanese 
news  for  export  from  people  with  a 
definite  interest  in  concealing  the 
truth  unless  it  furthers  national  pur- 
pf)se.s. 

So  far.  Americans  have  taken  se¬ 
riously  their  right  to  news  free  of 
almost  all  trammels.  Japane.se  news¬ 
papers,  until  recent  years,  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  relatively  similar  freedom, 
though  differing  often  in  selection  of 
news  values.  Japan  has  had  news¬ 
papers  just  as  violent  in  the  political 
friendships  and  antipathies,  domestic 
and  foreign,  as  any  which  ever  graced 
the  U.  S.  A.,  if  we  can  believe  re¬ 
ports  of  competent  journalists  who 
know  the  language.  Such  journalistic 
expression  is  characteristic  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  getting  their  first  sweet  taste  of 
democratic  institutions.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  under  a  quasi-dictatorshrp 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

fighting  a  war  which  may  be  far  from 
popular. 

So  we  find  Mr.  Muneo,  a  graduate 
of  Dean  William.s'  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  evi¬ 
dently  a  cultured  journalist,  writing  to 
his  former  associates  here: 

“Need  I  say  how  deeply  we  in  Ja¬ 
pan  regret  the  present  conflict  and 
how  deeply  we  share  the  anxiety  of 
the  American  people  regarding  future 
developments?  The  real  causes  of  the 
conflict  go  back  so  deep  into  the  na¬ 
tional  histories  of  the  two  peoples  that 
I  shall  not  try  to  deal  with  them  here. 

“I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which 
some  papers  in  your  country  are  un¬ 
hesitatingly  printing,  under  bold  head¬ 
lines,  a  great  deal  of  biased  news 
emanating  mainly  from  Chinese  prop¬ 
aganda  sources.  Reliable  and  authen¬ 
tic  information  coming  from  Japanese 
and  other  sources  is  neglected  or 
buried  on  an  inside  page. 

“Often  I  have  felt  on  the  verge  of 
crying  out  in  despair  as  I  read  some 
of  the  American  papers  carrying  such 
one-sided,  exaggerated  and  distorted 
news  which  usually  have  no  founda¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  From  my  post  of 
observation  in  one  of  the  main  centers 
of  the  trouble,  many  of  the  reports 
seem  absolutely  ridiculous  and  gross¬ 
ly  unfair.” 

*  *  * 

MR.  MUNEO’S  sincerity  may  be  taken 

for  granted  without  admitting  any 
of  his  premi.ses.  He  is  a  patriotic  Jap¬ 
anese,  citizen  of  a 
Aef»  which  he  con- 

u  ^  i  tt  s  i  d  e  r  s  inalienably 

Not  Fact*  ,  .  t  ■ 

.  .  correct  m  its  foreign 

Moko  Now.  relations.  In  that  he 
differs  not  a  hair  from 
Americans,  Britons,  German.s,  French¬ 
men,  or  Chinese. 


Mr.  Munoe 
Weopt  at  U.  S. 
War  Now. 


“Spekofinaa'* 


Japan  is  “misunderstood”;  so  are 
other  lands  where  dictators  are  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  hands  of  the  clock.  There 
is  a  surface  similarity  between  the 
days  of  the  Holy  Alliance  against  the 
ferment  of  democracy  and  the  present 
concern  of  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo 
against  Communism,  even  though  the 
latter  today  has  no  following  com¬ 
parable  to  that  attained  by  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Rousseau  and  Jefferson. 

The  Western  world  has  not  taken 
the  Communist  menace  seriously,  and 
regards  the  claims  of  resistance  to  it 
by  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  as 
cloaks  for  expansion  ambitions.  The¬ 
oretically  that  ought  not  to  affect  news 
presentation  from  China,  Austria,  or 
Spain,  but  that  exemption  exists  only 
in  theory. 

Judgments  are  formed  on  informa¬ 
tion,  and  those  judgments  inevitably 
color,  however  slightly,  the  form  in 
which  future  information  is  presented. 
The  outside  world  heard  of  a  Japanese 
advance  in  North  China.  A  few  days 
later  it  heard  that  the  immediate  cause 
was  the  attack  by  Chinese  soldiers  on 
Japanese  soldiers  at  drill.  The  news 
of  the  Japane.se  landing  at  Shanghai 
for  most  of  us  preceded  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  two  Japane.se  naval  officers 
had  been  killed  there  without  ap¬ 
parent  justification.  Some  of  us  re¬ 
membered  back  to  1931,  when  great 
events  had  similarly  small  causes. 
And  some  of  us  noted  in  1937  that 
Japanese  bullets  wounded  a  British 
amba.ssador,  ordinarily  a  more  sacred 
personage  than  a  naval  lieutenant;  a 
few  months  later,  that  Japanese  bombs 
sank  an  American  warship. 


SO  WE  FIND  American  newspaper¬ 
men  at  the  scene  reporting  what 
they  find.  They  tell  the  Japanese 
story,  often  in  ver- 

Mr.  Mttiiee  quotation  of 

the  unnamed  spokes- 
,  man.  Some  of  this 

Speke. maa  gentleman’s  utter¬ 

ances  have  been 
brash,  and  none  that  we  have  read  is 
in  the  key  set  by  Mr.  Muneo.  Corre¬ 
spondents  tell  the  Chinese  story, 
which,  like  the  Japanese,  represents 
the  ambitions  of  the  quoted  party.  The 
acts  of  Japan’s  armed  forces  belie  the 
words  of  her  peace-makers.  The  acts 
are  reported,  and  acts,  rather  than 
words,  make  the  headlines  that  shock 
the  gentleman  of  the  Asahi. 

The  military  group  displays  none  of 
the  courtesy  and  tact  that  mark  the 
Japanese  diplomat.  Destruction  of  an 
American  warship  may  have  appeared 
necessary  to  the  subordinate  com¬ 
mander  on  the  spot.  He  was  out  to 
kill  Chinese.  He  though  the  Panay 
might  have  been  protecting  Chinese 
fugitives.  So  he  erased  the  Panay. 
Our  prisons  are  full  of  people  who 
followed  the  same  track  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

•  *  * 

FOR  ALL  THE  surface  kinship  ot 
Japanese  and  Occidental  cultures,  it 
is  plain  that  the  same  English  words 
have  different  mean- 
Germaay  Americans 

u/  X  X  and  Japanese.  We 

Al.e  Want,  to 

see  m  the  movements 
Educat*  U.  qJ  .jjjg  Japanese  army 

an  aggressive  seizure 
of  the  territory  of  a  weak  neighbor. 
Jai>ane.se  citizens  and  civil  spokesmen 
see  in  them  a  necessary  defense 
against  a  Communist  menace  too  close 
for  comfort  Far  from  it  all,  we  don’t 
believe  that  picture,  and  we  find  more 
credible  the  Japanese  spokesman’s 
words  about  the  nations  which  have 
and  those  which  have  not. 

Japan’s  procedure  has  many  sim¬ 
ilarities  with  Germany’s  “putsch”  in 
Austria.  The  goose  steps  of  the  in¬ 
vading  Germans  were  still  prancing 
when  Baron  von  Neurath  gave  the 
world  the  picture  that  Germany  wants 
believed.  Germany,  he  told  Great 
Britain,  did  not  use  force  against  Aus¬ 
tria.  It  sent  troops  across  the  border 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  “new 
government”  as  a  means  of  preventing 
riot  and  bloodshed.  The  diplomatic 
language  conceals  the  fact  that  the 
“new  government”  was  set  up  at  the 
point  of  Nazi  pistols — but  the  news 
makes  the  facts  fairly  clear. 

*  *  • 

IT  IS  ANOTHER  instance  of  a  truth 
that  is  now  being  realized  in  the 
democracies.  That  is  that  no  matter 
how  much  means  of 
Word.  Are  Not  t:ommunications  have 
been  improved,  it  is 

rrccuioR 
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others  an  exact 
meaning  by  words.  Two  stenog¬ 
raphers  talking  about  a  “rich  man” 
may  mean  a  boy  with  a  second-hand 
automobile.  Two  $l()0,000-a-year  ex¬ 
ecutives  using  the  same  words  might 
refer  to  a  man  with  two  yachts.  A 
“fat  man”  may  weigh  180,  or  300, 
pounds — and  neither  may  consider 
himself  fat! 

Japan  puts  two  big  armies  into 
China  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons 
that  appear  valid  in  Tokyo,  and  which 
Tokyo  believes  should  be  accepted 
elsewhere.  To  China  it  is  an  attempt 
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to  destroy  her  existence  as  a  nation— 
a  reality  to  millions  of  Chinese,  but 
merely  a  philosophical  concept  to  Jap¬ 
anese  who  don’t  believe  there  is  any 
Chinese  nation  and  that  the  peoji 
and  their  resources  would  be  mudi 
happier  under  the  Rising  Sun. 

To  Germany,  Austria  was  a  nation 
in  name  only.  Aside  from  the  be¬ 
headings  and  curtailments  effected 
upon  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  Germans  can  cite  ethnic 
and  geographic  ties  of  great  antiquity. 

Communications  of  today  let  ui 
know  these  things  as  soon  as  they 
happen.  They  let  us  understand  mod 
of  them  within  a  few  days  of  their 
incidence.  A  century  ago,  the  new. 
would  have  trailed  the  event  by  a 
month  or  more,  and  understanding  d 
it  by  years.  That  may  be  a  net  gain— 
we  don’t  know  yet.  Communication, 
among  the  comparatively  enlightened 
equals  of  the  Western  hemisphere  al¬ 
low  a  lot  of  palaver  and  probably 
delay  armed  conflict.  But  have  they 
come  any  closer  to  eliminating  the 
causes  of  armed  conflicts?  So  far,  the 
answer  must  be  “no.” 


“Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.” 

So  wrote  Bulwer-Lytton,  but  there 
are  no  entirely  great  men  dominating 
the  world  scene  today,  and  the  pen 
is  no  longer  the  arm  of  the  peaceful 
Cheap  thinkers,  in  high  and  low 
places,  wield  the  pen  to  drive  their 
followers  to  armed  conflict  as  the  first, 
and  not  the  last,  measure  for  the  solu 
tion  of  grievances — despite  the  lesson 
of  history  that  armed  force  solve, 
nothing. 

*  •  • 

OUR  OBSERVATIONS  of  the  “G. 

Dewey”  legend  of  Newark  has 
stirred  reminiscences  in  the  mind  of 
Howard  R.  Garis, 
Newark  News  veteran 

"The  Bride  g^d  author  of  “Uncle 

Didn't  Wiggily,”  who  blew 

Show  Up"  up  the  version  we 

advanced.  He  think, 
he  may  have  been  the  villain  of  the 
piece  that  started  a  famous  yarn  42 
years  ago,  and  puts  this  forward  as  a 
first-hand  account: 

Howard  R.  Garis  became  a  reporttf 
on  the  Newark  News  Oct.  1,  1896.  His 
first  night  assignment  by  Edward 
Burke,  city  editor,  was  to  cover  a 
meeting  during  the  first  Bryan-Mc 
Kinley  campaign.  The  meeting,  un 
der  Republican  auspices  in  a  Dem^ 
cratic  bailiwick,  was  held  outdoors  in 
front  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church.  Garis, 
on  his  first  day  as  a  reporter,  full  of 
hope  and  with  a  knowledge  of  short 
hand,  went  out  determined  to  get 
every  word  of  every  speech. 

The  meeting  started  with  George 
W.  W.  Porter,  now  referee  in  bank 
ruptcy,  helping  up  a  soapbox  a  mild 
mannered  clergyman  who  was  going 
to  speak  for  McKinley  against  Bryan 

Before  he  could  get  out  a  word,  the 
Democratic  boss,  the  late  Thomas 
Rowe,  and  his  cohorts  rushed  the 
gathering,  pushed  the  speaker  from 
his  soapbox  and  broke  up  the  meeting. 

Garis,  much  disappointed,  went 
home  and  reported  at  the  office  in  the 
morning. 

“Where’s  the  story  of  that  political 
meeting,”  asked  the  city  editor. 

“There  was  no  meeting,  Mr.  Burke,* 
Garis  reported.  “It  broke  up  in  a 
fight.  I  couldn’t  get  a  single  spoech." 

Burke’s  normally  red  face  got  red¬ 
der. 

“Here,”  he  said  to  the  late  Charles 
Allen.  “Go  out  and  see  if  you  can 
get  the  story  of  the  fight.” 

Allen  got  it.  But,  concludes  Mr. 
Garis,  “believe  it  or  not,  Garis  wasn’t 
fired.  He’s  been  with  the  News  ever 


